THE ATONEMENT 


NNGLISH non-Catholics, save a comparatively small 
EL, number belonging to the High Church or Evangelical 
parties, have practically given up belief in the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. It is the reaction from the strange 
interpretation of that doctrine which was proposed by the 
early Protestants, but could not maintain itself when once 
the spread of Socinianism had recalled attention to the brutal 
implications which when so interpreted it involved. Repelled 
by these implications the mass of modern religious thinkers 
have taken refuge in one or another of the theories which 
reduce the entire purpose of the Incarnation to that of setting 
an example of holy living to the Christian people. That this 
was one motive of the great act of Divine condescension, and 
a very important one too, is not to be denied, but to affirm that 
it is the sole one, or even the principal one, is to take up a 
position in flagrant conflict with the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and hence also of the Catholic Church in all ages; nor 
when once the teaching of Scripture and the Church is pro- 
perly understood and interpreted does it lend itself to any 
such conflicts with the moral sense as arise when the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic interpretations are assumed to be scriptural. 
It is this which we wish to show in the present and a sub- 
sequent article which are written, we may premise, not with 
any view to convince modern Protestants, who are generally 
impervious to conviction on such a question, but for the in- 
struction of a certain number of Catholics who have every. 
desire to be orthodox but move very much among non- 
Catholics, and are apt to take the misrepresentations current 
among the latter as giving a correct account of Catholic be- 
liefs. ‘The near approach of Holy week seems to afford a 
suitable occasion for a re-statement of the true Catholic 
doctrine. 

Let us commence by setting down some of the objections 
to our doctrine that at present prevail among non-Catholic 
writers, objections which were first broached by the Socinians 
in the seventeenth century, but have been taken over with 
a certain amount of remodelling by modern rationalism. First 
it is urged that to suppose that Christ died for the remission 
of the sins of mankind is to suppose a thing revolting to all 
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our ideas of the justice of God, since it means that in His 
wrath with man on account of his sins He condemned the 
whole race to a cruel and unending punishment, and was only 
induced to spare them and give them a further chance of re- 
covering their lost position by accepting His own innocent Son, 
made man for this purpose, as a substitute for the guilty race, 
transferring His wrath to that Son as though He were the 
guilty person, and in consequence inflicting upon Him the cruel 
and revolting punishment of the crucifixion. How, they ask, 
full of righteous indignation, can we believe in the goodness, 
still less the mercy, of such a God, all the more when, as the 
Catholic theologians agree in acknowledging, it was easily 
within His power to forgive the sins of all men without exact- 
ing any reparation whatever, in short by doing Himself, what 
He requires all His creatures to do in regard to offences they 
have sustained from their fellow creatures. The argument 
against the Atonement on which the Socinians and their 
modern imitators rely, is in substance this, though it can be 
set forth in various forms. And no doubt when thus put it is 
of a nature to impress the average man, who is unable to 
detect the misconceptions that underlie this mode of stating 
it. Let it then stand for the advocacy of the anti-Christian 
position against which we wish to argue in defence of the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. Later we shall take occasion 
to point out in what it misrepresents that doctrine. 

Let us, however, in the next place state what the doctrine 
of the Church is as laid down in the New Testament and 
preserved by the Catholic tradition, and thence deduce what 
should be the attitude towards it which should control all 
our speculations and endeavours when we seek to find a har- 
mony between it and the theories of explanation which in the 
exercise of our reasoning faculty we strive to discover. ‘For, 
as St. Anselm clearly states it at the head of a well-known 
treatisé which has helped powerfully to establish this harmony, 
Boso, who in St. Anselm’s Cur Deus homo plays the part of 
the objector, contends that 


right order requires that we should believe the profound mys- 
teries of the Christian faith before we presume to discuss them 
in the court of our reason, but it seems to be a proof of negligence 
if, when once we have been confirmed in the faith we do not 
strive to understand what we believe. Hence since through the 
grace of God I think that I hold firmly what faith teaches about 
our redeemer, so that, even if I could in no way understand 
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what I believe, it would in no way root up the firmness of my 
faith, I would ask you to explain to me what as you are aware 
many are asking of me, by what necessity and for what reason 
did God being omnipotent take upon himself the lowliness and 
weakness of our nature for its restoration. Presently Boso presses 
this point a step further, and asks why we call the delivery of 
mankind by the name of redemption. In what captivity and 
in what prison, they say, to us, and under whose power are you 
held, so that God could not deliver you save by redeeming you 
by so many labours and ultimately by the shedding of His blood? 
And when we reply that He redeemed us from our sins and from 
His wrath and from the power of the devil, and, as we could 
not deliver ourselves from these enemies, He came Himself to 
fight for us, and redeemed for us the kingdom of heaven; 
and that in doing all this for us He showed us how He 
loved us, they answer if you say that God could not do all 
these things for you by a simple command such as that by which 
He created all things you make Him out to be impotent. Or 
if you confess that He could but did not will to save except 
in this particular way, how can you show him to be wise in 
wishing to suffer all these unbecoming things for no reason 
whatever, 


The passage is useful in showing how in the time of St. 
Anselm, and indeed in times much earlier, the same sort of 
objections occurred to the human mind as more modern 
thinkers are apt to regard as special discoveries of their own, 
and that in consequence it will not do to regard the beliefs 
to which they were opposed as possible merely because the 
men of those days were so strangely ignorant and incapable 
of rational reflection. They had other and better reasons for 
adhering to the doctrines of the faith such as we have already 
heard Boso affirm, namely, the principle that faith must come 
first since it comes from God, whose word can be trusted 
far more than the petty reasonings which short-sighted human 
wisdom at times sets up against it, and in the matter we are 
considering, the word of God, as expressed in Holy Scripture 
and the Church's tradition, is too certain and emphatic to 
admit of any doubt or misunderstanding. ‘The difficulty is, 
in fact, that Holy Scripture has said so much and insisted 
so much on the fact and nature of our redemption that it is 
hard to confine one’s references to it to a few selected testi- 
monies. ‘The few that we must now give as specimens make 
it, however, abundantly clear that we are to look ever upon 
our Lord not merely as our Teacher but as our Saviour and 
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Redeemer, as our Redeemer and Saviour too not merely in His 
life but most particularly in His death. 

We may begin with the writings of St. Paul as the earliest 
of the New Testament writers. His epistles are full of the 
doctrine of divine redemption which he certainly understands 
to be due to the life and especially the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. “ All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God, being justified by His grace through the redemption 
which is in Jesus Christ whom God hath set tobe a propitiation 
through faith in his blood to declare his justice for the remis- 
sion of sins thatare past . . . . for God indeed was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself and not imputing to them 
their sins.” “‘ When we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his son.” “ In him [Christ] it hath well 
pleased the Father that all fulness should dwell, and through 
him to reconcile all things unto himself, making peace through 
the blood of his cross, both as to things on earth and things 
that are in heaven. And whereas you were some time alien- 
ated and enemies in mind in evil works, yet now he hath re- 
conciled you in the body of his flesh through death, to present 
you holy and unspotted and blameless before him if you so 
continue in the faith. When you were dead in your sins and 
the uncircumcision of the flesh he [the Father] hath quickened 
you together with him, forgiving all your offences; blot- 
ting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us, 
he hath taken the same out of the way fastening it to his 
cross.” 

To emphasize also that the Son delivered Himself freely 
to this death out of the sheer love He bore towards sinful 
man, he says: “ Christ when as yet we were weak according 
to the time died for the ungodly.”” “‘ Scarce for a just man 
will one die, yet perhaps for a good man some would dare to 
die, but God commended his love towards us because when 
we were as yet sinners according to the flesh Christ died for 
us.” ‘Christ loved the Church and delivered himself up 
for it that he might sanctify it.” “ Christ Jesus came into 
this world to save sinners of whom I am the chief. He died 
for our sins, generously giving his life for our deliverance.”’ 
“Walk in love as Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
himself for us as an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet smelling savour.”’ And this we should ever remember, 
feeling that “we are his having been ‘bought with a great price’ 
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‘and bound in consequence ‘ to glorify Christ with our bodies”. 
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In this last quoted passage we have proof that St. Paul re- 
gards our Lord’s death as a sacrifice of propitiation. It is 
disputed whether he is the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
though the preponderance of the evidence tends to show that 
he was. At all events the ideas brought out in that epistle are 
that our Lord was our great high priest who offered Himself 
in sacrifice for us once for all, and thereby made expiation 
for all our sins, both those that are personal to each of us and 
those that infected the entire race by reason of the fall we 
sustained through the sin of our first parents. ‘“‘ Every priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for 
sins, who can have compassion on them that are ignorant and 
that err because he himself also is compassed by infirmity, and 
therefore ought as for the people so also for himself to offer 
for sins.”’ “For we see that Jesus was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death . . . . that by the grace 
of God he might taste of death forevery man. . . . For in- 
asmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood he 
also himself took part in the same that through death he 
might destroy him that hath powers of death, that is the devil. 
Not only is Christ a priest but he stands far above all other 
priests. He is the only priest who needeth not daily as others 
do to offer sacrifices first for his own sins and then for the 
people’s, for this he did once when he offered up himself. 
But Christ being come an high priest of good things 
to come by a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made 
with hands that is not of this building, neither by the blood 
of calves and goats but by his own blood entered once into the 
holy place having obtained an eternal redemption. For if the 
blood of bulls and of goats and the ashes of an heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh how 
much more shall the blood of Christ who through the eternal 
spirit offered himself without spot to God purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God. And 
for this cause he is the mediator of the new testament that by 
means of death for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament they which are called might 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance.”’ 
If we go to St. Peter and St. John we get the same doctrine 
of salvation through the blood of Christ. 
St. Peter begins his first epistle with a greeting to the dwel- 
lers in Asia Minor to whom he was writing, in which he des- 
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cribes them as “elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
through sanctification unto obedience and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ”; and presently speaks of the pro- 
phets of old as “searching through the Spirit that was given to 
them into the nature of the salvation predicted by the Spirit 
as brought by Jesus Christ, and the manner in which it testified 
beforehand of the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow from them.” And developing this conception 
more clearly he reminds them that they had been “redeemed 
from their former vanity of life not by corruptible things 
like gold and silver, but by the precious blood of Christ as 
of a lamb without blemish and without spot, who his own self 
bare our own sins in his body on the cross, that we being dead 
to sin might live to justice, by whose stripes we are healed.” 
And again, “ Christ also hath suffered once for our sins, the 
just for the unjust that he might bring us to God, being put 
to death in the flesh but quickened again by the spirit.”’ 

St. John in his Apocalypse, the earliest written of his books, 
speaks continually of Christ as the Lamb of God. 

Thus in their song of triumphant gratitude the elect cry 
out to the Lamb, “‘ Thou hast redeemed us to God in thy blood 
out of every tribe.” So, too, the great multitude which no 
man could fumber stood before the Lamb and cried out ‘salva- 
tion to our God which sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
for ever,’ and the Elder when asked described the multitude 
‘as those who have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.’ In St. John’s first epistle, which 
is generally supposed to have been sent as a companion to 
his Gospel, the references to our Lord’s sacrificial death are 
particularly clear. “‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us 
from all sin.” “ He is the propitiation for our sins and not 
for ours only but for those of the whole world.” ‘ Herein is 
love, not that we loved God but that he loved us and sent his 
son to be a propitiation for our sins.” 

When we go back to the Gospels which, though written 
later than the Epistles that have been cited, refer back to the 
days of our Lord’s earthly life, and rest on the testimony of 
eye-witnesses of His words and deeds, we get a series of these 
latter which prove conclusively that it was He Himself who 
was primarily responsible for this mode of conceiving of the 
purpose of His life and death. Thus it was He who accepted 
in the first place, and by accepting sanctioned, the ascription 
to Himself of the name ‘‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the 
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sins of the world.” It was He who in instituting the Holy, 
Eucharist, when taking the bread into His hands, said, “* This 
is my body which is given [that is, offered up] for you”; and 
when taking the chalice said, “‘ This is the new testament [i.e. 
covenant] in my blood which is shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins.” It was He who, when the disciples disputed 
among themselves which should be the greater, set Himself 
before them as an example, saying, “ For the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life @ ransom jor many.” It was He again who, after His 
resurrection, said to the disciples to whom on the way to 
Emmaus He expounded in all the Scripture the things that 
concerned Himself, saying, “‘ Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and so enter his glory”; where, among those 
things which He explained as predicted by the prophets, we 
are clearly meant to include the words of Isaias liii. as the 
evangelist interpreted them to the Ethiopian eunuch( Acts viii. 
32), and which St. Peter, as we have seen, cited in the same 
sense (I Peter ii. 22), thereby connecting the testimonies of 
the Old Testament with those of the New, and demonstrating 
how all through the ages God had been predestinating and 
predicting the salvation and redemption of His people through 
the sacrificial death of His Son. In view of such striking 
and frequent testimonies in the text of the New Testament it 
may be assumed that the testimonies of the early Fathers are 
in full accordance withit. But we may complete this demon- 
stration by citing a few such testimonies from the Fathers of 
the Apostolic age. Harnack, indeed, complains that original 
thoughts on the relation of the facts of the Gospel and Christ’s 
atoning work are not to be found in the Fathers of that age, 
but this from our present point of view is all to the good, 
since it adds strength to the evidence that they are merely, 
adhering with fidelity to the teaching of the New Testament 
as they understood it. ‘Thus St. Clement of Rome, in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, says, ‘‘ Christ reunited us to Him- 
self through love; it was through the love for us He had 
that Christ gave His blood for us according to the will of God, 
His flesh for our flesh and His blood for our blood. . . . 
Let us ever keep before our eyes Christ’s blood, and know how 
precious in the eyes of God His Father is this blood which, 
being shed for our salvation, procured for the whole world 
the grace of penance.” And St. Ignatius of Antioch in many 
of his epistles, as to Romans: “ I seek Him who died for 
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us. I wish for Him who rose from the dead for us”; and to 
the Ephesians, “ Christ is our Saviour . . . . we were re- 
stored to life through His divine blood.” And St. Polycarp, 
in his epistle to the Philippians, “‘ Let us be steadfast in our 
hope and the pledge of our justice, who is Christ Jesus, who 
also bore our sins in His body on the cross, He who committed 
no sin and in whose mouth there was no guile; but who 
suffered for us that we might have life through Him.” In 
the epistle attributed to St. Barnabas, the writer claims with- 
out hesitation the sacrifice of Isaac, the allegory of the brazen 
serpent and the symbolism of the scapegoat, as designedly 
prefiguring the sacrifice of Calvary; and in direct words tell 
us that “‘ the Lord willed to deliver His body, that by the for- 
giveness of sins we might be sanctified, which is effected by 
the aspersion of His blood, for it is written ‘ He was wounded 
for our iniquities and bruised for our sins; he was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter and was dumb as a lamb before his 
shearers ’.”” Lastly, we may refer to the famous epistle to 
Diognetus, a second century document. ‘“‘ He gave His own 
Son as a redemption for us, the holy for the wicked, the 
blameless for the guilty, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
the incorruptible for the corruptible . . . . for what else 
-could have blotted out our sins save His righteousness, who 
could have justified us impious sinners save the Son of God. 
, What a sweet exchange! How unsearchable are the 
ways of Providence and how unexpected are its favours! That 
the iniquity of many should be taken away by the righteous- 
ness of one, and that one’s righteousness should justify many 
sinners. Thus God in ancient times proved the powerlessness 
of our nature to restore life unto ourselves, and in the latter 
times He has given us a Saviour able to save those that were 
unable to save themselves. On either side God leads us to 
trust in His loving kindness.” 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to pursue this 
catena of testimonies down into the writings of the later 
Fathers. But if anyone cares to do that for himself he will 
find they all speak concordantly on this point. When indeed 
they offer theories of explanation and attempt to show by 
what principles the death of our Lord on the cross availed 
to take away sin and open the way to justification, we shall 
find them differing among themselves, and at times straying 
into theories which are not tenable and had soon to be given 
up for others, which reflected a more mature reflection. But 
this is a point which must be examined in a further article. 
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For the present it is enough to have shown sufficiently, as we 
conceive we have done, that as regards the fact of the 
Atonement as it is revealed to us in the New Testament and has 
been preserved to Catholic faith by the Catholic tradition, it 
is beyond dispute that man after his fall was unable to re- 
store himself but was redeemed and restored by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom we therefore call our Saviour in the most 
absolute sense; further, that this redemption and restoration 
of the race is attributable chiefly and primarily not to His 
example but to His death on the cross. It follows that all 
rationalistic theories, whether as broached by the two Socinii 
in the past, or by Ritschl, Sabatier, and their English followers 
in more recent times, are quite untenable for anyone who pro- 
fesses to believe in Catholicism or even in Christianity as in- 
terpreted by the Bible. 
o Ss. F. Ss. 


CHASTITY 


UR hearts grow old, and of experience 
They come at last to tire, 
Longing in vain for their lost innocence 
And for a new desire. 





We see it in a child’s unclowéled eyes 
As their most lovely grace, 

And are abashed when that strange aura lies 
Upon a human face. 


Yet such are relative; for to the fruit 
Eve stretched her hand and ate— 

In One alone is seen the absolute, 
Surnamed Immaculate. 


The beasts, unconscious of a mystery, 
Can freely take their fill; 

But man is troubled by virginity, 
Whose hunger haunts him still. 


O, good and evil mingled in that bough 
Among its clustered gold! 

O, sweet and bitter banquet then as now! 
O hearts grown grey and old! 


O blessed paradox of gain and loss! 
O Phenix from the fire! 

O heavenly ore refined from human dross! 
O innocent desire! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 








CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
OCCUPIED RHINELAND CITIES 


Rhine and its region must have brought memories 

of former travel. For some, these will have con- 
centrated on river-scenery studded with ruined castles. I 
propose to dwell for a space rather upon the scenery of the 
occupied City-centres, with their subsisting architecture (for 
ruins, as such, should repel the right minded) :—Upon 
Cologne with the vast fabric of its Cathedral and its 
constellation of lesser churches; Treves with its Roman and 
medizval edifices, and the Pilgrimage which still periodically 
focusses even the moderneye; Mainz with its many-towered 
Dom; Strasburg with its single but celebrated spire,—for all 
these rank among the famous structures of ancient Europe. 

It is mainly perhaps a vision of Romanesque building-art 
that thus opens out; for the Rhineland produced the most 
remarkable and influential of pre-Gothic architectural schools 
upon this side of the Alps—drawing of course from beyond, 
and notably from Lombardy, while connected likewise with 
its own Western neighbours, including that Normandy from 
which we in England name our own phase of the style para- 
mount during the 11th and 12th centuries. For the lower 
Rhine, Cologne was the chief architectural, as it was the chief 
ecclesiastical centre,! radiating an influence also along the 
tributary Meuse and Mosel, to Liége and Maestricht and 
Treves, and indeed to Belgium generally. 

Were it not for the mammoth structure of its renowned 
Cathedral, the Shrine of the Three Kings, Cologne would 
strike the ecclesiologist as primarily a Romanesque city—even 
preserving some dwellings of this era. Individual centres, 
without Germany as well as within, can shew indeed greater 
single or even associated churches of the period, though the 
earlier Cathedral may well have rivalled some of these; Caen, 
for instance, with its twin Norman abbeys, or Tournai with its 


T O many besides oneself the Allied occupation of the 


1 It is a testimony to the continuous importance of this region that Cologne 
for Christendom, as Treves for the Empire, should have earned the title of ‘a 
Second Rome.” And it is interesting to note that the ancient civic seal (in use 
till the French Revolution) bears the figure of St. Peter with the legend : ‘‘ The 
Holy Cologne by the Grace of God faithful daughter of the Roman Church." 
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vast nave and superb tower-cluster, echoed too in daughter 
churches; but none that I recall can boast a group of early. 
secondary churches as numerous and important as those of 
Cologne. These comprise among them St. Gereon, St. Martin, 
St. Maria in Capitolio, St. Cunibert, St. Andreas, and the 
Apostles’ Church, and illustrate, one or another, the typical 
tower-groups, transeptal apses and lofty narthexes of the style. 
The grand steeple of St. Martin’s abbey overtops them all, 
but the most remarkable feature is afforded by St. Gereon, 
whose imposing nave takes the form of an oblong polygon, 
which, based upon a pre-existing Romanesque plan and dis- 
playing still some Romanesque details, develops in early- 
Gothic form and exhibits a near approach to the perhaps un- 
attainable ideal of a Gothic Dome. Charlemagne’s Rotunda 
at Aix-la-Chapelle is the typical Northern proto-type of this 
arrangement, which in a small way is paralleled in our English 
Templar churches. The mixture of styles is noticeable again 
in St. Cunibert’s Church, which was only completed in the year 
that saw the inception of the new Cathedral, reared upon 
foreign lines more than half a century in advance of the vener- 
able and long-lingering native tradition—a tradition which 
contained within itself elements of further growth on dis- 
tinctive lines, and whose arrested development one can but 
regret. 

For the Cathedral was an importation or transplantation 
from outre-Rhin, and one which, with the whole French move- 
ment, affected and for a time deflected, the course of 
Native art. It was designed by an architect who, if a 
native—a fact apparently undetermined—had manifestly 
studied the plans of the rising but still incomplete Cathedral- 
churches of Amiens and Beauvais—the last-named indeed 
unfinished to this day. Begun probably in the year 1248, 
Cologne likewise failed, during the Middle-ages, to proceed 
beyond the completion of the magnificent Choir, to which 
were slowly added the lower portions of the remaining limbs, 
including a considerable height of one western tower. Thus 
fragmentary, as yet Beauvais, it stood for centuries, with the 
builders’ crane still surmounting the truncated tower. Thus 
Memling, in the 15th century, painted it upon his beautiful 
St.-Ursula-Shrine at Bruges; thus Hollar, and a hundred 
others down to Prout in the 19th, portrayed it ; in that state it 
inspired Wordsworth to invoke the help of an angel’s hand 
for its completion; thus too it was viewed by our forbears 
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generally when they performed this section of the Grand Tour, 
even into early Victorian days. And thus, indeed, one inclines 
to wish, we might behold it yet—an original, authentic, and 
picturesquely splendid fragment. 

The desired angel can hardly be discerned in the person 
of the architect Zwirner (whose cast-iron-Gothic Apfollinari- 
skirche stands painfully conspicuous on the river-heights near 
Remagen) ; or in that of the Protestant Prussian Monarch who 
descended to bless the resumption of the work in 1842, and 
under whose auspices and his successors’ it would seem to 
have proceeded very much as an appropriate symbol of poli- 
tical megalomania. It is more satisfactory to note that the 
scheme was all along ardently promoted by the future Catho- 
lic-Centre leader, August Reichensperger, himself something 
of an authority in architecture. The completed pile, as it 
now stands, (incongruously neighboured on one side by the 
Railway-station, and on the other by a typically modern 
‘Square), has the effect of dwarfing the city generally and in 
particular of unscaling its other memorials. At the same time 
it is, for the most part of it, but a modern and unsatisfactory 
interpretation of an ancient design, in part at least preserved 
on parchment. Moreover that design, as regards at all events 
the portion left to posterity, seems to have been by no means 
beyond criticism. The nave is too short, especially in view 
of its double aisles ; the crushing dimensions of the towers are 
due to their including in their breadth both aisles, and more 
instead of, as commonly, one only on either side, while their 
masses are heavy and their gradation is inelegant. Their 
termination in open-traceried octagons and spires is a mode 
typically Teutonic, but one much less successfully realised 
here than in the fine original example of the single steeple 
at Freiburg Minster. Again, the design in detail of the whole 
Frontage—a network of redundant and repeated geometrical 
forms—is quite uninspired; as remarked by the well-known 
critic Ferguson, the gorgeous conception of*a mason rather 
than an architect. Having myself witnessed the upgrowth of 
the steeples at intervals during my school-days, I can testify 
that the effect of the unfinished work was preferable to that 
of the finished. Certainly art would have lost but little had 
these towers of Cologne, in the course of the war, met the fate 
so ruthlessly meted out to those noble belfries of Ypres and 
‘Arras or, less irreparably, to those of Soissons and Rheims;: 
or should international justice, fitting in medieval fashion 
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the punishment to the crime, think well to decree their solemn 
decapitation. The ancient Choir, on the other hand, with its 
ring of chapels, though somewhat mechanical in detail, is a 
beautiful as well as a mighty work; solemn, soaring and trans- 
lucent; counting with that of Beauvais as the loftiest and 
most daring of medizval interiors. It shares perhaps with 
the latter an element of excess in its vertical emphasis, and 
in the overcrowded and engineering effect of the consequent 
buttressing without. 

The Gothic ages adorned Cologne with many a lesser 
edifice, civil and ecclesiastical, while enlarging and enriching 
in various ways those of the earlier period, such as St. Ursula’s, 
famed for its relics of the legendary 11,000 virgins. Among 
the later buildings may be noted the graceful 1 3th-century 
Minorite or Franciscan church, and the 15th-century St. 
Peter’s, with the Mdnnerchor or structural gallery—more prac- 
tical than devotional—familiar to us in Rhineland churches. 
Curiously enough, the city which accepted the advanced- 
Gothic forms so late, carried on the style, far beyond its com- 
mon term, in the early 17th-century church of the Jesuits— 
thus too running counter to the general practice of the Society ; 
while by a further singularity the towers throw back to sheer 
Romanesque. The Gothic detail—at that date—is naturally not 
pure, but the keneral lines are very effective,and the treatment 
is ornate. The Renaissance era beautified the city after its own 
fashion; while modern times have, as usual, undone much of 
the work of their various predecessors. The last half century,es- 
pecially,by its commercial and military expansion,has seriously 
impaired that general character and atmosphere of antiquity 
which, indict it as one will on material grounds, is nevertheless 
essential to the due megning and effect of the more important 
memorials of art and @istory. 

Let us recall in passing that Bonn (like Cologne, in British 
occupation) boasts one of the more considerable of Rhenish 
‘Romanesque Minsters. _Its fine triple spires are well known 
to the traveller, and it may be noted that the two smaller 
ones are placed, not as they would be in England, at the west- 
ern end, but according to Rhenish wont, beside the eastern 
apse. At Coblenz again—the American Bridge-head—we 
find the Romanesque tradition, though not exampled in works 
of the first magnitude. Of its several early churches, St. 
Castor’s, with its four steeples,—a pair at either end—is the 
most noteworthy and unaltered, while here again we see a 
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17th-ceritury Jesuit church which reverts in part to Gothic 
forms. The medizeval Mosel-bridge is of course one of the 
chief features of the scene, which must have been much en- 
hanced in days when the turreted outworks of the Archbishop- 
Elector’s Castle at Ehrenbreitstein still climbed the bluff on the 
Rhine-bank opposite, while its irregular towers crested the 
height. To the other side of the account must be placed the 
modern Kaiser-Monument on the Coblenz shore, which, like 
the colossal Germania statue above Riidesheim, disfigures the 
scene and testifies to the deficiency of official Germany in the 
sense of natural fitness and of artistic form. Both political 
and pictorial justice would now be served by the removal of 
such aggressive eyesores. 

From Coblenz we naturally pass to Treves, a small city 
with the proudest of pedigrees—once counting indeed as the 
Roman Capital north of the Alps, and a residence of her 
Emperors, while presently connected, according to history or 
tradition, with the resounding names of Helena and Ambrose 
and Jerome and Athanasius. It still retains such imperial 
edifices as the vast though much altered Basilica, the imposing 
Porta Nigra, and the remains of both Baths and Amphi- 
theatre; while it is interesting to know that a good deal of 
the shell of the Roman Forum is probably embodied in the 
actual Cathedral, which moreover is deemed to be the earliest 
Bishops’-seat of Germany. Although not one of the greatest 
in extent, this Romanesque pile possesses all the charm and 
variety of its class, and is marked by a picturesque group of 
steeples, and by that western Choir which, additional to the 
eastern one, occurs in not a few of the early Rhenish 
Minsters, and constitutes something of a problem for the 
archeologist. Neighbouring the Cathedral on the south, 
and indeed connected with it, risés the beautiful Gothic 
church of our Lady, built upon a stellar, or rather a flower- 
shaped, plan from which the cruciform limbs emerge at the 
upper levels and are surmounted by a central tower once bear- 
ing a lofty spire. It is curious that in this culminating 
feature the round arch, observable also in the west doorway, 
should reassert itself, while pointed arch and traceried window 
otherwise rule the whole design. This unique structure, begun 
in 1227, and the church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg,! dating 
from the next decade, are among the earliest examples of 


' Pugin borrowed from this church for his St. Chad’s Cathedral at Birming- 
‘ham. 
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German Gothic, influenced but not yet dominated by French. 

I had not much opportunity for examining the interior of 
the Cathedral, for my acquaintance with Treves was made 
under the conditions of the great pilgrimage to the Holy. 
Coat. The night before my arrival, I had struck at Luxemburg 
one of the tributary streams, which those coming from that 
direction were supposed to join. But I proceeded independ- 
ently, having an introduction to one of the minor clergy at 
Treves. Had it not been for this circumstance I must have 
found a place in one of those organized, unending queues 
that crept all day so patiently, so docilely, through the hot 
streets, with psalm and hymn and spiritual canticle—or indeed 
might have failed to find a position, save with difficulty and 
delay. As things were, I was ushered privily into the Dom, 
and had but leisure, as I there joined the ordered throng, 
to note that the spacious interior was swept and garnished— 
emptied of seats and hung with great green garlands, and that 
the lesser relics were set out in the midst of the nave. The 
stream flowed up the stair-flight to the extreme East-end, 
where the Seamless Coat was exposed in its glazed case. The 
press of numbers was so great that genuflections had perforce 
to be omitted, and each one passed and venerated in the 
briefest manner. Nevertheless the Relic was perfectly well 
seen, and one noted that the worn original fabric was mounted 
on a coarser web, being extended so that the short sleeves 
formed the head of a Zau Cross. 

It would be superfluous here to enter into its history, but 
on proceeding from Treves to Mainz I received an interesting 
side-light on the subject. For there I visited a friend (friend 
for all his science and seniority) in the person of the late Mgr. 
Dr. Schneider, the distinguished antiquary and publicist. 
From him—who was duly shocked by certain commercially 
pious souvenirs I had picked up at Treves—I learned that 
since the previous exhibition of the Relic, a number of seam- 
less garments of this description had been unearthed from 
the early Christian Coptic tombs of Upper Egypt. In view 
of this fact, it had been his wish—and no doubt that of other 
archzologists—that a special expert examination should be 
held on the present occasion, in the corroborative evidence of 
which he felt every confidence.. The proposal, however, was 
not adopted, the examination being held in the usual form 
and the customary declaration published. 

Monsignor Schneider’s , acquirements, enhanced as they 
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were by his personal qualities, caused him to be consulted in 
many important cases connected with the investigation and 
restoration of ancient memorials, and occasionally brought 
him into touch with exalted people. The practical outcome 
of active operations, however, he could hardly control, or 
always approve. The corona of steeples of hisown Domkirche 
was considerably modified in his time on the usual specious 
plea of reversion to original forms, and with results that one 
can but regret. This Cathedral of the See of St.Boniface is a 
vast and noble Romanesque pile of red sandstone whose massy 
forms are but set off by the richness of certain late additions 
and equipments—among which last the fine series of Archi- 
episcopal Monuments, and the late-Renaissance stalls of the 
eastern apse; for Mainz, also, exhibits the double choir. 
The building stands locally unapproached by any com- 
petitor, for the city seems to have been less fortunate 
than others in preserving, amid the vicissitudes of time and 
regime, its minor, but still important medizval churches, and 
in particular the beautiful Lady-church, whose Gothic graces 
must have bloomed against the robust bulk of the Cathedral 
much as does that of Treves beside its own Mother-church, 
or as the lightsome steeple of St. Jan’s at Maestricht springs 
against the sturdy masses of the earlier St. Servais. It was 
not quite without conscious artifice, one imagines, that the 
later builders thus planted, in such cases, the one beside 
the other. St. Stephen’s, conspicuous on rising ground, 
remains as a fine specimen of the favourite German /ai- 
lenkitche, or Hall-church, type, that is, with nave and 
aisle of even height. It is remarkable in displaying, 
though of late- Gothic date, a western choir. For the 
rest, Mainz, like Cologne, had at the time of this visit 
been largely transformed by the laying-out of a new and ex- 
tended fortified enceinte around it, while within the city ran 
the abomination of a street-railway worked by a full-blown 
locomotive. Of the fascinating Rheingau region across the 
river I wrote some years ago in THE MONTH;? at a time 
when one little dreamed it possible that this territory would 
be occupied, and within the comparatively near future, by a 
French army, in victorious alliance with that of England, 
and of that then incredible auxiliary, America. 

In the French sphere again lies Strasburg, whose famous 
Spire claimed to be the loftiest in existence — till eclipsed 


' August, September, 1911. 
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by Cologne; not a true spire, however, but a fretted 
pyramid of stone crowning an openwork lantern; original in 
form, beautiful in detail, but of doubtful elegance, and ill- 
connected especially with the facade which it surmounts. It 
belongs to the Later-Gothic age, when the city was the centre 
of the Germanic Mason-lodges or Guilds, and appertains 
to the class of the picturesque, of which Antwerp steeple, 
for instance, shews a finer variety, while the two are 
alike in being each the northern member of an uncompleted 
pair. Strasburg steeple was but slightly injured in the siege 
of 1870. The main Front to which it is attached is earlier— 
an elaborate example of the French thirteenth-century school 
coloured by German treatment, and due to one Erwin, tra- 
ditionally but doubtfully called “‘ von Steinbach.” The 
lower stages especially are of a beautiful type, much 
heightened by the fine statuary of the portals.’ The com- 
paratively low nave, slightly anterior, is again French, and 
specifically akin to that of St. Louis’ St. Denis. In the choir 
and transepts we have on a smaller scale a work of the latest 
native Romanesque, passing into Gothic. An extremely beau- 
tiful feature here is the soaring Exgelssadle or Angel-column, 
set round with tiers of canopied figures, angelic and other. 
The equipment of the Cathedral was on a par with the structure 
itself. The ancient organ and pulpit and the noted clock remain 
as evidence, but the medizval altars, the splendid roodscreen 
and the canopied well are,alas ! matters of record and represen- 
tation only. Among lesser churches, the most imposing, that of 
St. Thomas, is in Protestant occupation,as was once for a period 
the Minster itself. Like the latter, it is built of a rich dusky- 
red stone which has a very striking effect. It is a Hallen- 
kirche, and one five aisles broad. Although Strasburg in be- 
coming a first-class modern fortress has lost much of its 
original character, it has kept certain relics of its medizval de- 
fences and still retains much picturesqueness in its markedly 
Teutonic street-architecture. Ancient Germany excelled above 
all in the picturesque, which it carried, however, into great 
works as well as small. In the former it is true, and notably 
in those of the great Romanesque school, it often attained! 
to grandeur; but it failed, strictly speaking, to achieve 
works of the highest order of beauty and refinement, its best 
efforts in this direction being produced under the influence 
of modes and ideals from across the frontier. 
W. RANDOLPH. 
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‘ ), y HEN the boy who has been a bit of a black sheep 

comes wistfully back into the fold, you are pretty 

sure to hit the nail when you say to him: ‘‘ Some- 

one’s been praying for you.” And in nine cases out of ten 
the answer will come: “It’s my mother!”’ 

During one of our hospital visits this summer an orderly 
came tearing down to the ward in which we were, crying out 
that a R.C. case was bleeding to death upstairs and would 
anyone get the priest. 

By a coincidence, surely providential, the priest was actually 
in the hospital at the time and, within a very few minutes, 
was able to mirister to the apparently dying lad. Shriven 
and anointed, we found this latter presently, lying, more like 
death than life, with the crucifix we gave him between his 
hands, singularly peaceful in spite of the ghastly symptoms 
of his mortal danger which were not yet arrested. 

Enlisted at seventeen he had drifted away from his faith 
and its practices for the two years of his military career. 
“*T've been neglectin’ meself,” he whispered, “but me mother’s 
praying for me.” 

Volumes could not express his soul’s drama more clearly 
than this simple phrase. 

Neither doctor nor nurses gave the smallest hope of little 
McStravich’s recovery and when we left him we felt oppressed 
with the sadness of it all, in spite of the immense consolation 
that had been vouchsafed. Next week, however, when we 
came back to the hospital he was sitting, propped up with 
pillows, and turned his pretty girlish face with a radiant smile 
upon us. And from beside his bed there rose up, curtseying, 
a small cloaked figure. The toil-worn wrinkled face, the 
banded grey hair seemed to belong to one too old to claim as 
son the little soldier in the bed, nevertheless ‘‘ me Mother” it 
was. Summoned by the kindly hospital authorities, she had 
made the perilous journey to what she believed was her 
child’s death-bed, and found him recovering. 

“Glory be to God, he'll do fine now! ” 

There was something almost miraculous about the “ good 
turn” McStravich took, against aJl probabilities. One is 
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tempted to think that the mother’s prayers had obtained 
healing both for soul and body. 

The scent of the turf was all about her; she was a strange 
sight in the scrubbed, sophisticated, marshalled, English 
hospital, the soft-voiced, soft-eyed old Irish woman, blown 
hither, one may say, from her cabin door on the wind of her 
great love. It seemed to be with her still, that Irish wind, 
and its sad strong mild air was in our nostrils as we listened 
to her. 

She wrung her knotted hands, she flung back the wings of 
her great Hibernian cloak ;—the cloak that had perhaps been 
her grandmother’s—with a pleated hood to draw over her 
head for “‘ the thravelling ” ; we are sure that head had never 
worn anything more modern. She dragged from her capacious 
pocket the clinking rosary of stone beads—(they too, must 
have been an heirloom, for we have never seen anything like 
them, strung together on a string, with no spacing only a big 
bead to mark the Paters)—and, clasping it, between tears and 
smiles she poured out her tale. 

** Wasn’t this the little bye she loved better than any of 
them, and didn’t he break her heart by enlisting on her and 
him not seventeen? Och, and och, and him writing home to 
her all about the grand place England was, and her knowing 
how the wildness had come on him; and her getting out of 
bed in the middle of the night and praying for the soul of him 
on these very beads! Och and och and how could she ever 
be grateful enough, and wasn’t it Our Blessed Lady done it? 
But glory be to the good God! how could she ever forget when 
the telegram come to her! And what’ll I do at all? didn’t she 
cry to herself, and she could never say what way she was, with 
the power all gone out of her ! ° 

** An’ didn’t His Rivirince come in on me an’ he took me 
by the arm an’ shook me an’ says he to me: ‘ What’s the use 
of your going on this way, Mrs. McStravich! Pull yourself 
together, woman,’ he says; ‘ What manner of good will ye be 
to him at all, when you get across the say?’” 

An’ if it hadn’t been for himself, the mother went on, 
she never could have got across the say at all, only for him 
telling her every minute: ‘Ye’'ll find the little bye alive!’ 
Yes, himself had said that all the time, and hadn’t it been 
thrue for him ! 

“Himself” meanwhile sat, dumb, motionless, expressionless, 
like a small statue rather indifferently carved in wood on the 
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other side of the invalid’s bed. He wore a stiff suit of madder- 
brown tweed and a black pot hat; this last, apparently, an 
almost religious badge of respectability. No one, to look at 
him, would have imagined that he could have proved a prop 
and comfort upon such a traject of agony as, by his wife’s 
testimony, he had been to her, but there was no doubt that 
all three were thoroughly content with each other, that August 
day in the hospital ward. 

**I’m off back to-morrow,” said Mrs. McStravich, “ an’ it'll 
be no time before I have me little bye home again, an’ him 
that’s going to be different now altogether, please God.” 

She turns her mother eyes on him, quivering between those 
smiles and tears, and he smiles back at her with the most 
*‘ good-child ”’ expression. 

All Mrs. McStravich’s confident prophecies have been ful- 
filled. James’ wonderful recovery continued; he was sent 
back to Ireland and placed in a Sanatorium, from which he 
was soon discharged with the most favourable report. He 
wrote to one of us the other day that he was going to send 
his “‘ potho,” and that he would like some “‘cigrattes.”" The 
letter concluded: ‘‘I am glad to say I am a good bye, and I 
remin, your loving frend, James.” 

Few hospital stories end so happily; though they are often 
stories of love, beautiful still in tragedy. 

Out under the trees on one blazing day this summer we 
found about a dozen beds, containing some of the worst cases 
in the hospital. (It is an excellent custom in the hospital and 
helps to recovery in every way.) Here were, side by side, in 
their cots, two solemn boys in their teens: one very wan and 
sad indeed. The cause of his sadness is presently explained 


by the other. 
“Poor chap, he’s lost his leg and he dunno how to tell his 


mother.” 

‘I’m going to tell her I’m quite well,” says the white-faced 
boy, flushing. 

“You ain’t no right to do that,” responds the wise com- 
panion, who shot through the lungs and paralyzed in both 
arms seems the more dangerously wounded of the two. ‘‘ You 
tell him” (addressing the visitor, while the gravity that marks 
him grows yet deeper). ‘‘ Tell him it’ll be worse for her in 
the end. Tell him he ain’t no call to be telling her anything 
but the truth. You write and tell her they’ve took off your 
leg, sonnie, and you can say, you know, you're doing fine.” 
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Sonnie was supposed to be doing fine; but the sister in 
charge, a woman of the most splendid courage and capacity, 
who nearly always gets the bad cases, shook her head over 
his wounds. Terrible, they were, she said, though she hoped 
with the rest that “‘ now he would do,” it was obviously with 
a lingering doubt. 

He was the sweetest child, she declared, she had ever had 
in the ward and that was saying a great deal! He never 
complained. 

Well, he wrote to mother, and mother came; and it was 
then apparent that he had a family to whom he was as the 
light of their eyes. They had a happy meeting and little 
Reilly seemed really to be justifying medical optimism. Mother 
went back to her northern home, reassured. However she 
might have mourned over her boy’s mutilation, the joy of the 
thought that she had him at all, superabounded. : 

But one night, the dreaded ‘‘ secondary hemorrhage ” came 
on; and, as a strange fatality would have it, it was the very 
night that the head sister was off duty. The nurse left in 
charge failed to realize the danger of the situation. When the 
surgeon was roused it was too late. The child died as he had 
lived, gentle and uncomplaining to the end; holding his 
crucifix. One of the nurses asked him,—we are sure “his 
own Sister’ would not have made this blunder—whether 
there was any special young lady for whom she could take a 
farewell message. ' 

Reilly lifted his soft gaze, surprised. 

“* No—only Mother!” 

He asked to have prayers read to him out of his little book, 
the last words on his lips were ‘‘ Jesus—Mary.” 

All the nurses and sisters cried their eyes out for him. The 
mother wrote: “‘ I am no scholar, I don’t know how to thank 
you for your kindness to my darling son. It is very hard to 
think he should be taken in the bloom of his youth but God’s 
will be done.” 

The boy who was shot through the lungs has made a good 
recovery. Thus one is taken and the other left. 

Not infrequently the title ‘‘Mother” is given to the hard- 
working wife. You may often see a care-worn stout woman 
beside the cot of a man who looks young enough to be her 
son, but of whom she is nevertheless the much-cherished 
spouse. ~We do not here wish to touch upon one of the 
saddest aspects of the war; the flighty wife, the creature who 
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has profited of the moment of her husband’s danger and the 
opportunity of her own independence and affluence, to betray 
his honour and wreck his home. There are only too many o 
such instances all about us, but we have never, thank God! 
come across any in our hospital rounds. The nearest ap- 
proach to it perhaps was, in the case of a stalwart middle- 
aged Irishman who, about to undergo an operation on a 
shattered arm, seemed much troubled in his mind«at the 
thought of his wife and family in Dublin should he not ‘‘ come 
out of it.” Words of encouragement, the comforting as- 
surances of the very small percentage of “‘ accidents,” failed 
to lift the cloud. 

“I’m thinking you'd be so kind as to write her a letter 
about me, herself that’s at home,” said Sergt. Kelly tentatively. 

*T will certainly. I’ll make the Sister write me a post-card 
to-morrow, and the moment I get the news I’ll write to your 
wife at once and tell her you’re over the operation and that 
she needn’t have any more anxiety about you.” 

But the gloom remains immutable ; it is clear that we are 
still far from the root of the matter. The truth has to come 
out. It is indeed blurted out. 

** Well, this is the way of it, ye see. She’s too fond of a 
drop,—and I do be lying awake at night thinking of it, not 
knowing how it would be for the two boys, and meself not 
there to be looking after them! Now if ye'll write to her 
” he breaks off. 

We are willing, but doubtful. Oh, yes, we’ll gladly write! 
What shall we say ? 

“You wouldn’t be saying what I’ve just been mentioning 
to you!” he cries in scandalized tones. We hasten to dis- 
claim, equally scandalized : ‘“‘Of course not.” 

“No,” he goes on, marking each word on the bed witha 
thump of his sound hand. “No!—ye’'ll write to her and ye’ll 
just say ‘mind yourself now, Mrs. Kelly,’ says you, ‘mind 
yourself !’” 

The reverse of this story was presented by O’Grady ; this 
individual was not popular in the hospital where he was 
described, with a contemptuous down-drawing of the lips, as 
“soft”; the real tact, as we afterwards discovered, being that 
the man’s nerves had been destroyed by drink. He was given 
to fits of whimpering depression in which he would declare 
that he was very bad, so he was, that he wasn’t getting on at 
all, at all; that he’d never have the use of his limbs again; 
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that he doubted indeed whether he wasn’t done for out and 
out! Shot through the elbow of his right arm, he had not 
been able to communicate with his wife and we undertook to 
write for him to her. A bright, sensible, sturdy body she 
seems to be, if one can judge by correspondence. 

“ Dere Miss "—orthography is not our strong point—‘“‘ I am 
truly graitful to know John is better and I take it very kind 
of you to rite. I am afeard he was very bad from the letters 
them fellers wrote.” 

John’s improvement continued, one cannot say briskly, but 
indisputably, in spite of his own dolorous reluctance to admit 
it. Our interchange of letters with Mrs. O’Grady on the 
other hand, became increasingly active and to the point. 

“I'd take it very kind of you, dere Miss,” She wrote, “to * 
let me know whether them fellers would be bringing John in 
any drink, for I wouldn’t like him to be having that.” 

‘Dear Mrs. O’Grady,” we wrote back. “It is quite im- 
possible for John to have anything in the way of drink brought 
to him in the hospital. The danger is what is likely to 
happen afterwards.” 

“* Dere Miss,” responded Mrs. O’Grady by return of post, 
“it wouldn’t do to let on to John and he’d be a very good 
husbin without them fellers getting hold of him. I’m afeard 
they be getting hold of him when he comes home. I do be 
praying night and morning he may be got to give it up, out 
and out, for it’s the horror I have of the drink.” 

“ Dear Mrs. O’Grady, how would it be if we got John to 
take the pledge ?” 

‘“‘ Dere Miss, it ud be the grandest thing in the whole world, 
and its the gratful heart I’d have to you all me life, if only 
John could be got to consint, but it’s you have the tac I’m 
sure.” 

Here we passed from words to deeds. The young Irish 
chaplain was rather bashful when requested to broach the 
subject to his penitent, so the visitor undertook the pre- 
liminaries. It after all only required what Mrs. O’Grady 
herself called ‘‘ tac.” 

‘You're doing very well now, Mr. O’Grady, aren’t you?” 
Even the gloomy John had to concede the truth of the state- 
ment. 

‘** But you know,” pursued the apostle of temperance, un- 
masking her batteries ruthlessly, ‘‘ you never would have been 
so bad if it had’nt been for the drink.” 
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John dropped his head without an attempt at self-defence. 

“‘It’s a quare thing now,” he remarked after a pause, ‘‘ ye’d 
never believe it”—he lowered his voice to a whisper—‘“‘ the 
doctor, he was saying to me, says he, ‘I could tell by the 
look of these wounds the moment I laid eyes on your leg,’ 
says he—‘ your leg and your arm,’ says he—‘that you'd not 
been altogether a timperate man.’ It seems a quare thing, 
but that’s what he said.” 

The visitor was enchanted to have hit the mark so squarely, 
with what was after all a fluke shot. 

**Aren’t you feeling different since you’ve had to give it 
up ? "—she pursued her advantage. 

The Irishman, after the custom of his country, gave an 
oblique admission. He wouldn’t be saying that he wasn’t. 

‘What a pity it would be if you were ever to fall away now! 
You would be having your wound inflamed again that is guite 
certain; and then there’s another thing! How pleased and 
surprised your wife would be if you could tell her when you 
came home that you’d taken the pledge! ” 

The great word was launched. O’Grady received it, much 
as the turkey described by Pet Marjorie took her bereavement, 
with “‘surprising cam and didn’t say one single dam.” He only 
drooped his long nose a little more and agreed in a weak 
voice, “‘ Maybe it would!” 

On our next visit we found John suffused with the radiance 
of conscious virtue, sitting on the edge of his bed dressed for 
the first time; while perched on the edge of an empty cot 
next to him, the young chaplain, jocosely and triumphantly 
bantered him. 

*‘Look at him now! Would ye know him for the same 
man? Look at the colour on his cheeks! He’s well, I tell 
you, he’s well! And what is it due to? You know what it’s 
due to, O’Grady. It’s the advertisement for total abstinence 
he is. Look at me fine fellow!” 

John sat, blushing heavily, a broad smile on his counten- 
ance, turned sideways with a coyness that was almost 
maidenly. 

He has gone back to his wife and she has written that he’s 
delighted with himself for being alive at all, and that as for 
the other things—she thus draws a veil of wifely reserve 
across the delicate topic—she “has the best of hopes and she 
never be grattiful enough!” 

We, too, have the best of hopes; but John’s conversion 
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was conducted with such slippery ease that we have a few 
doubts too. We fear that he will be best described in the 
native idiom as a “‘ sawney.” 

A very different stamp of soldier was the Canadian, by 
whose bed we stopped on our last visiting day. Full of com- 
passion we were when we saw that poor boy, a noble-looking 
fellow, with the clear-cut chiselled face that one meets with 
so often in the lads from overseas, had his right arm in an 
iron extension; an instrument no doubt of use for the stretch- 
ing of contracted muscles, nevertheless, as well we know, an 
instrument of torture. 

‘“* Oh,” we exclaimed, “‘ we are sorry for you!” 

He smiled. There was suffering on that handsome counten- 
ance, but there was great placidity too. 

“Oh, no, don’t pity me. I’m a very lucky fellow. I’ve 
been wonderfully preserved. I’ve escaped easy, and I’m 
grateful.” 

** Someone’s been praying for you.” 

The old phrase comes of itself at such a moment. 

He smiled still more happily, but with a mist over those 
clear uplifted eyes. 

** Someone’s been praying for me. That’s so.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“No,” his smile has a radiance now, “‘ my angel wife!” 


AGNES EGERTON CASTLE. 
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EN scorned him—one so foolish and so weak, 
So poor and ragged, caring but to seek 
For simples, nay for garbage, uncouth things 
Which others throw away with shudderings ; 
All such he seemed to treasure, such to prize, 
While things of solid worth he would despise: 
Clearly a madman. Yet the simple tell 
Their stories of a secret crucible, 
And whisper of a wondrous hidden lore, 
And murmur legends of a golden store 
Where thieves may not break in nor rust decay. 
But who would heed what such-like persons say? 


JUDITH CARRINGTON. | 











SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


LEVITATION. PART I. 


T a time when much attention is being directed by 
popular writers to the manifestations of spiritualistic 
mediums, it does not seem out of place to recall 

the fact that, if we are in search of marvels, no class of ma- 
terials is so worthy of study as the records of Catholic mys- 
ticism. Throughout Holy Writ, from the days of Pharao to 
those of Simon Magus, the position seems to be taken up that 
while true believers do not possess any monopoly of signs and 
wonders,the mighty works which they perform by the power of 
the Most High are in every way more stupendous than the 
prodigies of natural or diabolical magic with which they are 
placed as it were in competition. We may fairly assume that 
the same principle holds good in post-biblical times. Never- 
theless those engaged in psychical research, and even Catholics 
themselves, have so far paid but little attention to the physical 
phenomena of asceticism. A prejudice against the literature 
of the supernatural seems to have been created by the uncritical 
methods of hagiographers. Living themselves in an atmos- 
phere of unquestioning faith, they have accepted and repeated 
without discrimination all the marvels of which they found 
any record, and it has rarely occurred to them that the state- 
ments of virtuous and well-meaning people are sometimes as 
untrustworthy as those of unscrupulous romancers. 

Readers of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s biography of Cardinal 
Newman will recall the trouble caused in the early days of his 
conversion by the publication of the Oratorian series of Lives 
of the Saints. Whatever view be taken of the episode, and 
of the action of those concerned, it is plain beyond question 
that the general tone of the works translated provoked criti- 
cism, and was unacceptable to a considerable body of the 
Catholic clergy and laity. Apart from their inadequate liter- 
ary presentment, the matter of these volumes gave offence by 
“the abundance of imperfectly proved miracles” which 
jarred upon English taste and seemed to smack of extrava- 
gance and sensationalism. I have ventured to italicise two 
words in the phrase used by Mr. Ward, for the hitch un- 
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doubtedly lay there. The English Catholic of early Victorian 
days made no difficulty about accepting the miraculous in 
the abstract, but he did not believe that miracles were things 
of daily occurrence, and if great demands were to be mada 
upon his credulity he not unnaturally considered that propor- 
tionate evidence should be forthcoming. Now taking the 
average Saint’s Life of Italian origin, even when it is based, 
as is often the case, upon the depositions of the witnesses in 
the process of Beatification, no exact references are supplied, 
and no indication is afforded of the value of these sources, or 
of the nature of the testimony, or of the circumstances under 
which it was given. The marvellous event deposed to by a 
single witness in extreme old age who had heard the story in 
his youth from some third person unnamed, is set down as a 
fact with the same trustful confidence with which the bio- 
grapher records the details attested independently by a dozen 
different contemporaries who had lived in daily intercourse 
with the Saint and had been the spectators of all his actions. 
In the one case as in the other the reader is left in the dark, 
he has to take the narrator’s word for it, and if he detects, 
as he often may, an underlying tendency to strain every point 
that can be made use of for purposes of edification, it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the multiplication of astounding marvels 
leaves him unimpressed. The result is certainly unfortunate, 
for the evidence accumulated and relatively easy of access 
in the processes of Beatification and Canonization, printed 
with the sanction of the Congregation of Rites, is often more 
remarkable, and notably better attested, than any to be found 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Now as a physical marvel, of frequent occurrence in hagio- 
graphical records, which is peculiarly suitable for investiga- 
tion, I propose to take in the first instance the question of the 
levitation of the human body. Is it a fact that Saints, when 
in a state of ecstatic trance, have been lifted from the ground 
and have remained suspended for a notable time in mid air, 
without the interference of any human agency? I say that 
this is a matter peculiarly suitable for investigation, because 
the fact, if it be a fact, requires no expert evidence to attest it. 
The cure of a blind man, or of a cancerous growth, or even 
in many cases the apparent raising of the dead to life, are 
always apt to leave behind a certain element of uncertainty, 
How do we know that the man was really dead? Was the 
growth correctly diagnosed as malignant? What was the 
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cause and nature of the blindness? Was the inability to see 
organic or merely functional? To determine these questions 
there is often need of the best expert evidence, and even 
then physicians and surgeons of the highest eminence will 
be the first to confess their liability to error. But given suffi- 
cient day-light and fairly normal conditions the most unedu- 
cated witness is competent to declare whether a particular 
person was standing upon the ground or elevated in the air, 
the more so because, owing to the state of trance in which 
the subject of the inquiry is found, it is quite possible 
for the witness to approach and satisfy himself by the sense of 
touch that the spectacle presented to his eyes is no illusion. Of 
course it is well known that from the days of Jamblichus, or 
earlier still, to those of D. D. Home the number of persons 
without any claim to saintship who are said to have been 
levitated, either by the agency of spirits or by forces magical 
or psychic, has been considerable. One particular instance 
is especially famous, as it was attested by three witnesses, Lord 
Lindsay (afterwards the Earl of Crawford), Lord Adare 
(afterwards the Earl of Dunraven), and Captain Wynne, who 
affirmed their absolute conviction of the genuineness of the 
occurrence before a committee of the Dialectical Society and 
at other times. On this occasion, December 13, 1868, Mr. 
Home is alleged to have floated out-of one window on the 
third floor at No. 5, Buckingham Gate and in again at the 
furthermost window of the adjoining room. The three gentle- 
men mentioned were all present, but the lights were very low; 
one of them afterwards said that he saw what happened by the 
light of the moon, but as there was a new moon on Dec, 13th, 
this is impossible if the date is correct. There seems no 
doubt, from all the accounts preserved, that the witnesses had 
been worked up to a high pitch of nervous excitement by 
Home’s announcement of what he intended to do, and it must 
also be admitted that there are many discrepancies among 
the witnesses as to minor details. The late Mr. F. Podmore, 
who had twice discussed the evidence at some length, de- 
livered himself on the second occasion of the following general 
pronouncement :: 


Personally I find no difficulty whatever in explaining the Whole 
of the recorded feats of levitation, whether of Home, Gordon, 
Eusapia (Palladino), or Stainton Moses, as simple instances of 
rather crude sense deception in which the sensory data played 
an extremely small part. ll the favouring conditions are 
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present—a dim light, subtle suggestion on the part of the 
medium and a considerable degree of emotional exaltation. 


Mr. Podmore was a resolute sceptic, and it seems to me 
that there is much more difficulty about explaining the allega- 
tions made in the case of Home’s many feats of this kind 
than the reader would infer from the words just quoted.' 
Nevertheless the points which Podmore makes are all good 
points. These feats were all performed in a subdued and 
uncertain light. They were all in some sense “staged” and 
led up to by suggestions of a rather dramatic kind. Hence 
the witnesses were in a state of expectant attention, and if 
we admit the possibility of any hypnotic influence being 
exerted by Home the conditions were in every way favourable. 

‘Now what more directly concerns us here is the fact that in 
the levitations of the mystical order, such as we read of in 
the lives of the Saints, all Mr. Podmore’s objections fall to 
the ground. Except on rare occasions these manifestations 
took place in full daylight. Secondly, there was no desire 
on the part of the mystic to produce an impression or to attract 
attention to what was happening. On the contrary we have 
overwhelming evidence in case after case that those who were 
liable to these ecstasies and raptures did their very best to 
hide them from the eyes of men. Their humility was out- 
raged by the notice they excited and by the veneration which 
was paid them in consequence. What is more, these levitations 
occurred, as a rule, without any warning and without the least 
predisposition on the part of the witnesses to expect such 
phenomena. If only the facts are attested by witnesses for 
whose good faith we can answer there seems no possible ground 
for resisting the conclusion that the most universal and familiar 
of all the physical laws which govern our material existence 
in this world has over and over again been suspended by 
some agency external to the person affected and wholly 
spiritual in its nature. 


1 Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, 11, pp. 260—278, and The Newer Spiritualism, 
pp. 59—61. Mr. Podmore does not seem to me to attach sufficient importance 
to the other details recorded in the manifestations of Mr. Home when the 
medium was levitated within the room itself. See-e.g. the account given, with- 
out the names of the sitters, in The Spiritual Magazine, April, 1860, pp. 177. 
From this it appears further that Home actually repeated the experiment to 
show them how he went out of the window. “An invisible power then sup- 
ported Mr. Home all but horizontally in space and thrust his body into space 
through the open window, head foremost, bringing him back again feet foremost 
into the room, shunted not unlike a shutter into the basement below.” 
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But before appealing to what seems to me to be the mass of 
good and satisfactory evidence available in this matter, let 
me call attention to one or two examples of a type which might 
easily produce a bad impression upon the inquirer and lead 
perhaps to the rash inference that these alleged aerial raptures 
of the Saints are no more than picturesque fragments of 
Christian mythology. Let us begin with Francis of Assisi, the 
most popular of Saints, a type of holiness held in veneration by 
hundreds of thousands of those who profess no allegiance to 
the Catholic Church. In the Stigmata section of the Zitéle 
Flowers of St. Francis we read as follows concerning the hap- 
penings when the Saint allowed Brother Leo to visit him in 
the remoter solitude of Mount Alvernia: 


And from that hour the said Friar Leo commenced to scruti- 
nise and to consider the life of St. Francis with great purity 
and goodwill; and by reason of his purity, he merited to behold 
how many a time and oft St. Francis was rapt in God and up- 
lifted from the ground sometimes for the space of three cubits, 
sometimes of four, and sometimes even to the height of the beech- 
tree; and sometimes he beheld him raised so high in the air 
and surrounded with such radiance, that scarcely could he see 
him. And what did this simple friar do when St. Francis was 
so little raised above the ground that he could reach him? He 
went softly and embraced his feet and kissed them with tears, 
saying: “ My God haye mercy upon me a sinner; and for the 
merits of this holy man; grant me to find Thy grace.” 


Of course this story is relatively late, and St. Francis’ mo- 
dern biographers—Father Cuthbert for instance—have exer- 
cised a judicious discretion in excising its more extravagant 
features. Father Cuthbert tells us nothing about his being 
raised to the height of the beech-tree or his soaring almost 
out of sight, though these things are found in the Latin ‘Actus 
B. Francisci et sociorum eius.2 He confines himself to the 
statement that “ oftentimes Brother Leo . . . . would find 
him in ecstasy lifted above the earth . . . . and drawing 
nigh timidly he would kiss the feet of Francis.” But is there 
any real evidence that the Saint was raised from the ground. 
at all? Certainly if such a favour was conferred upon any 
of God’s friends we should expect the first recipient of the 
stigmata to have been among the privileged ones. Still pre- 
‘sumptions cannot take the place of evidence in an inquiry like 


' The Little Flowers, W. Heywood's translation (Methuen), p. 98. 
® See Sabatier's edition, ix. 34—36, and xxxix, 5—7; pp. 35 and 129. 
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this. St. Bonaventure, writing about 1261, undoubtedly 
mentions that the Saint was found praying at night radiant 
with light and completely lifted from the ground (/oto corpore 
sublevatus a terra).1_ But St. Bonaventure, though he had 
been appointed to write the official biography of the founder 
of his Order, had never known him personally; he depended 
for his evidence on others, and in so much of that evidence 
as has been preserved to us there is no mention of levitation. 
The difficulty is a serious one, for such early materials are by 
no means scanty. We seem to be between the horns of a 
dilemma. Either the lifting from earth was a common feature 
of St. Francis’ prayer or it was a supernatural favour wit- 
nessed only on rare occasions. In the former case, no doubt, 
we can understand better how it may have been passed over 
in I Celano, or in the documents represented by Sabatier’s 
Speculum Perfectionis, simply because the writers had grown 
familiar with this characteristic and had ceased to think of it 
as a wonderful miracle such as they evidently considered the 
Stigmata to be. But upon this supposition how are we to 
explain the fact that when Celano about 1245 set about writ- 
ing a second legend, after diligent inquiry had been made in 
order to bring together all available material, he should still 
have nothing to say about the Saint’s levitations in all the 
long chapter “ De Studio Orationis S. Francisci”: which, 
goes into so much minute detail? He tells us how the Saint 
sought out retired places for prayer or made a screen of his 
cloak, how in the wilds he groaned aloud and bedewed the 
ground with his tears, how he beat his breast with a stone, how 
his spirit seethed with the ardour of his love and his whole 
being became transformed, but no word is said which hints 
at his being physically raised from the ground. It is even 
implied that Celano knew of only one instance in which the 
fact that he was in ecstasy was betrayed to others. We are 
forced, then, to the alternative of believing that any external 
revelation of God's miraculous dealings with his soul was of 
rare occurrence, and that if Brother Leo really beheld him 
raised from the earth he was therein wonderfully privileged. 
In this case how can we suppose that he would have preserved 
silence when expressly appealed to, as we know he was, to 
supply new details for the Life of their beloved Father, or 
how could the information thus collected by Crescentius have 


1 Bonaventure, Vita, ch. 143. 
2 Celano, II, Legenda, ii. 61—67 ; Ed. Alencgon, pp. 240—246. 
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failed to find a place in Celano’s second Legenda, or in the 
Book of Miracles, or in the work of the Three Companions as 
far as that is traceable? The plain facts from which we can- 
not escape seem to be these: first, that down to 1260, thirty- 
four years after the Saint’s death, we hear no word about any 
sort of physical levitation ; secondly, that St. Bonaventure be- 
fore 1266 states very simply that in prayer St. Francis was 
often radiant with light and raised from the ground; thirdly, 
that a later generation, certainly before 1320, declared that 
he soared to the tree tops and almost disappeared from view. 
It is possible, even, that the story may have no better founda- 
tion than the accidental use by the early biographers of the 
word suspendebatur in a figurative sense, meaning that he was 
entranced. What remains clear is that we cannot demand 
credence for so stupendous a miracle as interference with the 
law of gravitation without better evidence than has so far been 
furnished by the surviving records of the life of St. Francis. 
Curiously enough, if we turn to the history of St. Francis’ 
great contemporary St. Dominic the case is very similar. In 
common with most of his modern biographers Mother Francis 
Raphael tells us: “* Often, in rapture, he was seen raised above 
the ground; his hands then moved to and fro as though re- 
ceiving something from God, and he was heard exclaiming, 
* Hear, O Lord, the voice of my prayer when I cry unto Thee, 
and when I hold out my hands to Thy holy temple ’.” Again 
the same writer in relating the wonderful resuscitation pf 
young Napoleon, the nephew of Cardinal Orsini, uses the 
words of Sister Cecilia, said to have been an eye-witness of 
the marvel: “ But when he came to the elevation of our Lord’s 
Body and held it on high between his hands, as is the custom, 
he himself was raised a palm above the ground, all beholding 
the same, and being filled with great wonder at the sight.” 
This no doubt will appear to many a sufficiently positive and 
plain statement, but it stands without independent confirma- 
tion, it was not written down by Sister Cecilia herself but 
imparted to her amanuensis some sixty years after the event, 
and, as M. Jean Guiraud points out, “ the document requires 
some modifying; there is a tendency towards exaggeration 
and the marvellous.” On the other hand we have to take 


1 “ Suspendebatur multoties tanta contemplationis dulcedine, ut supra semet- 
ipsum raptus, quod ultra humanum sensum experiebatur nemini revelaret.” 
II. Celano 64 (Alengon, p. 243). ‘*Suspendebatur ad ccelum,” Speculum Per- 
fectionis, vii. 93 (Sabatier, p. 185). 
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account of the sober, convincing and infinitely precious de- 
positions made by the intimate friends and fellow religious 
of the Saint as early as 1233, twelve years after his death. 
They are not chary of details regarding his wonderful devo- 
tion in prayer. More than one of them had watched him 
by stealth when he spent the best part of the night in the 
church. They tell us about his groans and sighs, his intense 
fervour and his penitential exercises, but there is no word 
which suggests that he was ever seen by any of them raised 
from the ground, or that there was any tradition among his first 
companions that this was known to have happened. The same 
silence is maintained by all the early biographers. It was 
only some 50 or 60 years later in Thierry d’Apoldia, Sister 
Czcilia and Stephen of Salhanac that we first find an account 
of these marvellous upliftings. 

Much the same difficulty occurs in the case of a third great 
ascetic and founder of a religious Order, St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Bartoli beyond doubt narrates how at Barcelona in 1524 the 
Saint was seen more than once raised four or five palms from 
the ground while he breathed forth the most burning aspira- 
tions of love, and the whole room was filled with a dazzling 
light. Moreover this statement rests upon the deposition of 
Juan Pascual in the process of Canonization, and other testi- 
mony was given by the Jeromite nuns of Barcelona concerning 
similar raptures before the altar of St. Matthew. Still here 
again the evidence cannot be called satisfactory, for Pascual 
was then a very old man deposing to events which happened 
in his early youth, while the nuns could only testify to the 
facts at second hand. In the case of St. Francis Xavier, who 
is said to have shared the same privilege as his master Ignatifs, 
the evidence is in some ways rather better, but once more 
it is noteworthy that we find nothing about these raisings, from 
the ground in the affidavits of the sixty witnesses or so who 
gave evidence at Goa, Cochin, Bacgaim, and Malaca in 1556, 
four years after Xavier’s death. They had all known him per- 
sonally and had repeatedly assisted at his Mass, but no start- 
ling levitations, it would seem, had ever taken place in their 
presence. But in the later inquiries which were held in 1616 
there was a good deal of evidence of this kind, though it is 
only fair to say that other scenes of the great Missionary’s 
labours were now for the first time introduced into the cause.2 

' Mother Francis Raphael (Drane), History of St. Dominic, pp. 260 and 220. 
2 See those processes in the Monumenta Xaveriana, Vol. II. 
VOL. CXXXIII. s 
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From these various examples we must, it seems to me, draw 
the conclusion that the evidence for levitation in the case of 
some very eminent Saints is far from satisfactory. No doubt 
the absence of adequate proof does not by any means imply, 
that this mark of the divine favour was never enjoyed by 
them, but we cannot appeal to such cases if we wish to convince 
a sceptical opponent of the truth of the phenomenon. 

But now in contrast to this let us turn to the life of St. 
Theresa, the great reformer of the Carmelite Order, where 
we shall, I think, meet with evidence of a very different char- 
acter. To begin with we have St. Theresa’s own testimony 
in the matter. It is contained primarily in Chapter xx. of the 
Life written by herself. Speaking of the difference between 
Union and Rapture, the Saint tells us that rapture is abso- 
lutely irresistible. “ It comes, in general, as a shock, quick 
and sharp, before you can collect your thoughts, or help your- 
self in any way, and you see and feel it as a cloud, or a strong 
eagle rising upwards and carrying you away on its wings.” 
That the Saint is speaking not merely of the fact that the 
spirit is torn away violently from its sense perceptions and is 
overpowered by the trance, but also of the physical elevation 
of the body into the air, is made plain by what follows: 


I repeat it; you feel and see yourself carried away you know 
not whither. For though we feel how delicious it is, yet the 
weakness of our nature makes us afraid at first. . . so trying 
is it that I would very often resist and exert all my strength, 
particularly at those times when the rapture was coming on me 
in public. I did so, too, very often when I was alone, because 
I was afraid of delusions.. Occasionally I was able, by great 
efforts, to make a slight resistance, but afterwards I was worn 
out, like a person who had been contending with a strong giant ; 
at other times it was impossible to resist at all; my soul was 
carried away, and almost always my head with it—I had no power 
over it—and now and then the whole body as well, so that it was 
lifted up from the ground, 


The meaning of the words I have italicised cannot possibly 
be mistaken. After this St. Theresa goes on to make reference 
to an incident which is probably the same as one mentioned 
by her biographer Yepes.! Bishop Alvaro de Mendoza was 
giving Communion to the nuns at their “ comulgatorio ” '(7.e. 
the aperture in the wall of the choir through which they re- 


1 Yepes, Vida, Virtudes y Milagros, I., ch, xv. Bishop Yepes was a contem 
porary who knew St. Theresa well. 
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ceived Communion) when the Saint was suddenly rapt in ecs- 
tasy and, being irresistibly lifted up from the ground above 
the height of the aperture, she was in consequence unable to 
communicate. At any rate she herself tells us: 


This (the being lifted up into the air) has not happened to me 
often : once, however, it took place when we were all together in 
choir, and I, on my knees, on the point of communicating. It 
was a very sore distress to me; for I thought it a most extra- 
ordinary thing and was afraid it would occasion much talk; so I 
commanded the nuns—for it happened after I was made Prioress 
—never to speak of it. But at other times, the moment I felt 
that our Lord was about to do the same thing again, and once in 
particular during a sermon—it was the feast of our house, some 
great ladies being present—I threw myself on the ground ; then 
the nuns came round to hold me; but still the rapture was 
observed. 

I made many supplications to our Lord, that he would be 
pleased to give me no more of those graces which were outwardly 
visible ; for it was a grievous affliction to me that people should 
make so much of me, and because His Majesty could honour me 
with His favours without their becoming known.’ It seems that, 
of His goodness, He had been pleased to hear my prayer; for 
I have never been enraptured since. It is true that it was not 
long ago. 


In the same chapter the Saint speaks of the efforts she had 
made to resist these ecstasies, and especially their physical 
effects. The whole is too long to quote, but I may call atten- 
tion to such detached sentences as the following : 


It seemed to me, when I tried to make some resistance, as if a 
great force beneath my feet lifted me up... I confess that it 
threw me into great fear, very great indeed at first; for in seeing 
one’s body thus lifted up from the earth, though the spirit draws 
it upwards after itself (and that with great sweetness, if unresisted), 
the senses are not lost; at least I was so much myself as to be 
able to see that I was being lifted up. . . . After the rapture was 
over, I have to say that my body seemed frequently to be buoyant, 
as if all weight had departed, from it, so much so that now and 
then I scarcely knew that my feet touched the ground. 


One thing remains quite clear from this description and 
from the whole chapter,and that is that St. Theresa,being per- 
1 Mr. David Lewis seems in this place to have been translating from an 


incorrect text. I have modified his version here in accordance with the fac- 
simile edition of St. Theresa’s autograph. 
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fectly conscious of the physical effect of levitation produced on 
many occasions by these raptures, persistently fought against 
all such exterior manifestations which betrayed her privileged 
condition as a friend of God and made her appear singular. 
The same attitude of mind, as we shall see, was conspicuous 
in many of the other great mystics who enjoyed similar 
favours. Secondly, it is to be noted that there can be no pos- 
sible doubt that we have here the actual words and thoughts 
of St. Theresa herself. I have before me, as I write, the 
facsimile edition of the Saint’s own autograph copy; the same, 
in fact, as was submitted to the censors of the Inquisition 
during her life-time. We find reproduced in this volume 
her own characteristic handwriting extending over four hun- 
dred pages, together with a facsimile of the cezsura, a highly 
favourable judgment, of Father Domingo Bajies, the inquisitor 
who in 1575 examined the volume and subscribed his name.* 
Thirdly, it is well to bear in mind that after 1566, when this 
autobiography was completed, the Saint’s raptures, as she on 
more than one occasion stated, became notably less frequent, 
though they did not entirely cease. But in any case after 
that date the external manifestations which betrayed these 
ecstatic conditions to others were few and far between. This 
will help to explain the comparatively small number of wit- 
nesses who in the episcopal inquiries, antecedent to the Process 
of Beatification and Canonization, were able to depose that 
they had with their own eyes beheld the Saint raised from the 
ground in ecstasy. The taking of these in/ormationes was 
only begun in 1595 or '1596, thirteen years after the death of 
Theresa and thirty years after the writing of the book from 
which we have been making extracts. If, as she implies, her 
raptures in public had at no time been frequent, it could 
hardly be expected that many of the actual eye-witnesses 
would then be surviving to give their testimony. None the 
less evidence of a reliable kind was not lacking, and I may 
conclude this present article by quoting one or two specimens. 
For example, Sister Anne of the Incarnation at Segovia in 
her deposition, made like the rest under oath, states: 


On another occasion between one and twoo’clock in the daytime 
I was in the choir waiting for the bell to ring when our holy Mother 
entered and knelt down for perhaps the half of a quarter of an hour. 


1 This book was admirably reproduced by a photographic process in 1873 
(Aguado of Madrid being the publishers) under the editorship of Don Vincente 
de la Fuente. 
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As I was looking on, she was raised about half a yard from the 
ground without her feet touching it. At this I was terrified and 
she, for her part, was trembling all over. So I moved to where she 
was and I put my hands under her feet, over which I remained 
weeping for something like half an hour while the ecstasy lasted. 
Then suddenly she sank down and rested on her feet and turning 
her head round to me she asked me who I was and whether I had 
been there all the while. I said yes, and then she ordered me 
under obedience to say nothing of what I had seen, and I have in 
fact said nothing until the present moment.} 


This is a perfectly simple and straightforward piece of 
evidence. The incident happened in broad daylight, there 
could have been no anticipation of any supernatural mani- 
festation of the sort, no subtle suggestion. The Bollandists, 
giving references, declare that several witnesses deposed to 
similar instances.2 Bishop Yepes, who knew her well, recalls 
in his Vida de Santa Teresa another occasion when the Saint, 
struggling against an ecstasy which came on just after she 
had received Communion, made a desperate clutch at the bars 
of the grille as she was rising in the air and in great distress 
of mind cried to God, “ Lord, for a thing of so little conse- 
quence as is my being bereft of this favour of Thine, do not 
permit a creature so vile as I am to be taken for a holy 
woman.”’ On another occasion, he goes on, when a rapture 
suddenly came upon her in choir, she clutched at the mats 
(esteras) on the floor and was raised up into the air with them 
still in her hands. Marie de San José, another contemporary 
and friend of the Saint, declares in certain manuscript notes, 
still unprinted, which Mir has examined, that Mother Maria 
Baptista had on two different occasions seen her beloved su- 
perior raised from the ground. 

But the whole case is very much strengthened by the large 
number of other holy ascetics besides St. Theresa of whom 
similar and much more wonderful levitations are recorded 
upon quite trustworthy evidence. Of these I propose to give 
some account in a future article. 

HERBERT THURSTON, 


1 I quote this from M. Mir, Vida de Santa Teresa (Madrid, 1912), I. p. 286. 
The text is also in the Obras, Vol. VI. p. 212. Cf. p. 283, n. 71. 

2 AA.SS. Oct. Vol. vii. p. 399. They cite ten separate depositions. Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to consult the text of these. 

8 Yepes, Vida, Bk. I. ch. 15. 











WELSH SKETCHES 


I. WELSH RELIGION. 


“cc UT the tip of your lordship’s tongue to the roof of 
your lordship’s mouth, and hiss like a goose.” 


Follow this excellent advice, and you will know how 
to tackle the Welsh double L. One over-zealous visitor had 
to be dissuaded from speaking of her Llama stockings, pro- 
nounced as Llan and Llyn should be. She argued hotly that 
as the stockings had come from a certain far-famed shop in 
South Wales, they should be pronounced accordingly. 

Wales must have been full of holy people in days gone by, 
judging from the number of towns and villages whose names 
begin with Llan (which means “ church”), and end with the 
name of a native Saint. Sometimes the Saints appear to 
have been so numerous ‘that it was necessary to group them, 
so we get Llanddeusant, Llantrisant, Llanpumpsant, etc., 
“the church of two, three, and five Saints” respectively. 
Nowadays the joyous faith of those Saints leads a very 
struggling existence, whilst a modern piety, with its ‘“‘ Sunday 
blacks,” its long faces and love of funerals, flourishes in its 
stead. Perhaps a little enlivenment is occasionally thrust 
upon these sombre pious folk, even on the Sabbath day itself, 
or so I felt when the following incident was related to me. 
It occurred in a neighbouring county and was told without a 
particle of malice, by someone whose word I have no reason 
to doubt. I do not suggest it is typical, but merely pass it on 
as it was related, word for word. 


You know Mr. ——, the Preacher? Well, he was engaged toa 
young lady, and the young lady she threw him over, and she 
married someone else. So what did Mr. do, but he went to 
the chapel where the young lady and her husband were, to preach. 
He preached about Delilah, and he said all women were devils. 
And you know the way people used to take peppermints to suck 
in chapel? Well, there was a friend of the young lady’s there, 
and she had a bag with some peppermints, and when she heard 
the Preacher say that all women were devils, she took a pepper- 
mint and she threw it right at him, and hit him in the eye. There 
was a doctor who was there, and he told me all about it. Yes, 
really, and the peppermint hit him right in the eye! 
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But even in puritanical Wales you may often enough see the 
prettiest scenes, generally in the poorer streets. The children 
learn little dances at school, and when playtime comes, they 
set to and dance them on the pavements with delightful 
precision and a good deal of grace. Once I actually sawa 
middle-aged L.N.W. porter dancing on the platform of a 
main line railway station, to the joy of all who beheld him. 
It was not his usual custom. His kind heart and ready wit 
were responsible for the performance. A man with a hurdy- 
gurdy had presented himself at the booking-office, the man 
was anxious to buy a ticket to Holyhead, but had no money 
to pay for it. The train was not due in for some little time, 
so the porter invited the organgrinder to come on to the 
platform and to strike up a tune, and while the grinder 
“‘serenely grinded” (Oh! shade of Calverley!), the porter 
proceeded to dance, which he did most nimbly, cap in hand. 
Needless to say, the cap was soon full of pennies. The 
porter, practical in his charity, left nothing to chance. He 
booked a ticket for the man, found him a place in a railway 
carriage, and finally, just before the train started, handed 
over the remaining “ pence” into his “ unwashen palm.” 

Sometimes I long to insert an advertisement,—‘‘ Wanted, a 
Barrie for Wales.’ There are plenty of true tales worth the 
telling, for someone who has the sympathy and theskill. The 
villains and their evil deeds can be worked into very dramatic 
sketches, which has already been done. Luckily, for the rest 
of us, they are only characteristic of a small part of the 
population. Even the villains have qualities that do not 
usually find their way into print. What more pathetic plea 
could there be than that made by a poor old ruffian one 
Christmas? He was anxious to be givéfi a letter to a local 
squire, making him out to be a deserving object of charity. It 
was a difficult matter. ‘I’ve known you many years, what- 
_ever can I possibly say about you, John?” ‘Oh, don’t say 
nothing about me, sir. Say something about Christmas.” 

II, THE GENTLEST ART AS PRACTISED IN WALES. 

Far be it from me to palm off an ancient chestnut, but I 
wish to put forward Anglesey’s claim to a literary gem of the 
first water. It was a letter written by a shopkeeper at Ty 
Croes to a Liverpool firm, and runs as follows—{I quote from 
memory, having heard it repeated times innumerable from my 
earliest youth.) 
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To Evans and Co. 
Why you not send them goods I order? Suppose my 
money not so good as nobody’s else’S* Dam you Evans and Co. 
P.S. Since writing the above my wife has found the goods, 
(sope) under the counter. 


The Liverpool merchant quite realized its charms, and when 
a regular customer, hailing from Anglesey, happened to go 
into his shop, the original was produced, with the remark that 
there must be some pretty queer people in Anglesey. ‘‘ But 
that was forty years ago.” The one point of interest in Ty 
Croes station, to my mind, is that you can see the actual shop 
under whose counter the “ sope” lay hidden, as your train 
waits in the station. 

Welsh names are naturally puzzling to a stranger, though 
some of those that look most alarming, such as Bwich, Cae 
Ddafydd, Ymwlch, or Rhyd-ddu, are more startling to the eye 
than trying to the tongue. None of them can have proved 
more puzzling to a poor foreigner than the simple word “ fire ” 
was to an old Welsh woman. Not a single letter did she get 
-tight, as she spelt it “phya”! It might perhaps be equalled 
by the Essex man, who wrote about “‘ mi yf.” 


Genders are also a great source of trouble to the Welshman. 
The record was reached when a woman of so-called “superior” 
position, referred to her husband as “he,” “‘ she,” and “‘ it,” in 
the course of one sentence. A farm servant once told me 
that a neighbouring cottage belonged to “‘an old batch; she 
lived by himself" (‘‘ batch” meaning bachelor). 

A remarkable letter-writer who lived in the heart of the 
hills, rarely approached the correct spelling of any but the 
simplest words. Perhaps her most puzzling attempt was 
“katus.” ‘‘Them katus” had been a very acceptable present 
to her son, so it dawned on us that she was being grateful for 
a pair of gaiters. Her letters were very long, and they were 
always interesting. She wrote as if she were talking, and 
used to write regularly to a young officer in India, whom she 
had known all his life. What a delight her letters must have 
been, breathing the atmosphere of a beloved country-side, and 
full of the odds and ends that “‘ Master John” would revel in, 
and which would not have found their way into the well-filled 
home letter! 

The author of Essays in Brief for War Time would have 
appreciated a really poetic description of the birds in France. 
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The writer was a carpenter from Anglesey, he was a skilful 
workman, with a moderate knowledge of English. Now he 
is a Sapper. His letter told us how the birds were nestling 
round the guns, and how “ the cuckoo sings the same song in 
France that she does in Sir Fon” (Anglesey), and of his great 
longing to see “the little son who is waiting for me.” The 
son was born while his father was abroad, and, as his mother 
will tell you, he is “champion.” There are four or five small 
girls, and the brave little mother cares for her young family 
and looks after the farm and garden with no one to help her. 

In a very different style is the following, and greatly treasured 
by the officer who received it. It tells its own story, or tries 
to do so: 

Sir, 

I am really very sorry given you this trouble, as I cannot 
be annoyed by Private A Company, I have been unsulted 
very much by him, I am very respectable to be unsulted by him 
and another thing he is a perfect stranger to me and! am the 
same to him but I am not the only person that has been unsulted 
A married woman in the street her husband is in the Army. 
And he had no business to come by our door and smack the little 
Bugler boy who was coming to his Billet from duty. They cant 
have quietness to pass the house, as they are well behaved in our 
Billet, I am going to take proceedings against him. 

1 am Yours 
Truly 


Alack! for many equally amusing ones that have survived 
the pre-war waste-paper basket, only to end their days as pulp 
in these hard times. 

It is usually a horrid moment when what appears to be a 
welcome letter, turns out to be an unwelcome bill. But bills 
can have their attractions. One country shoemaker used to 
enter into unusual detail—not so much concerning his work, 
as concerning his customers— 

Eldest son's boots re-heeled. 

Second daughter’s shoes soled. 

A charming and distinguished niece who was there on a 
visit was described as “‘ Strange young woman.” 

Every evening, also every morning, if you rise with the 
lark you may see the mailcart go by. The driver is about 
four feet in height. He is known as “ Jack of Trumps,” for 
he is a hero in his way. He earned his name many years 
ago, when his cart got stuck in a tremendous snowdrift, on 
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the way to Beddgelert. He staggered on, on foot, with his 
precious mails, and his nickname shows what impression his 
performance made in a place where storms and wild weather 
are a good deal too common. 

III. KEEPERS AND SOME OF THEIR YARNS. 

Like many other respectable families we keep an ancestral 
ghost, or so ’tis said. His name is Sir Rhys, and he lived in 
the days of Llewelyn. He now rides up and down a field, 
which bears his name, his head tucked under his arm. The 
said field is before the beginning of the coverts, as you come 
from the village ; hence my suspicions, for never have I heard, 
even third or fourth hand, of any person who claimed to have 
seen the ghost of Sir Rhys. The yarns that keepers can spin 
are truly wonderful, and, after all, the fear of the ghostly old 
knight may save us many a rabbit and even a pheasant or two. 

Those of us who have naturally, or who acquire, a taste for 
listening, are on the whole generously rewarded for a little 
patience with occasional long-windedness. Here is a strange 
yarn told me by a very old keeper. He undoubtedly believes 
every word of it. He is well over eighty, and has long had 

| his own little farm, and his daughter does all the work of the 
| farm herself. He started life as a poacher, but was con- 
verted by being taken on as a keeper. He became an excel- 
lent keeper and trainer of dogs. In his youth he concocted 
a flying machine, and bade a tender farewell to his family, 
but he only succeeded in falling off the haystack which he had 
chosen as a likely starting place. He has a thin face, a rather 
long nose, and high cheek-bones. He is very bent with rheu- 
matism. His hands move as if to help his thoughts, as he 
struggles to find the English words, Welsh being his language. 
He will sit pouring out the oddest tangle of reminiscences as 
long as you care to sit and listen to them, and probably as you 
leave the cottage you will hear the beginning of a really au- 
thentic ghost story shouted after you down the lane, for he is 
a firm believer not only in ghosts but in witches. Most of his 
stories do not bear repetition as they are apt to be very in- 
volved and the points are rather illusive. After spending 
one soaking winter afternoon sitting by the fire in the little 
back kitchen I unravelled one story, which is a fair specimen. 
His wife sat by his side, and murmured agreement at intervals. 





Now this is not a story, it is quite true, and I heard my father 
telling it many times, It is quite true. It was at Gwalchmai, 
where there are some big trees. It was April, and there was a 
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big lot of crows nesting in the trees. My grandfather and grand- 
mother were looking after a farm that belonged to an old gentle- 
man—I remember him weil, the old gentleman. They lived in 
the brewse, (i.e., brewhouse, a regular Anglesey word) it was 
very old-fashioned and thatched with straw. Well, my grand- 
father went to the upper village one afternoon, and while he 
was away my grandmother heard some queer noises in the house. 
So when he came back she told him, but he said it was all 
nonsense. 

They used in that time to kill a sheep very often and salt it, 
and recently they had done that, and they put the meat in a tub 
to salt, and put the tub under the bed in their room. (!!) They, 
went to bed that night, and after they went to bed they heard 
the noise of a dog eating’the meat under the bed. The old man 
got up. He felt for the tinder and at last he got a light, and he 
searched the room and all over the house—but he couldn't see no 
dog, so he went back to bed again. Presently he heard the dog 
there again, eating the meat and scrunching the bones. He got 
up again and got a light. ‘“ There must be some dogs, there’s no 
doubt about it.”” He couldn't find nothing at all, so went back to 
bed. Again he heard the dog, and he said, “I don't care if he 
does eat all the meat!" So he stayed in bed till morning. In 
the morning when they looked under the bed the meat was all 
there, just as they had put it. But there was a very odd thing.— 
They used to pray, against ghosts, and the ghost that had been 
under the bed with the meat went straight from there, straight 
through the middle of the rookery. It was right in nesting time, 
and there was a big row among the crows when the ghost went 
through the middle of them, and they all flew away, leaving the 
young ones that were just hatching, and leaving the eggs. They. 
never came back again. They went straight off and left their 
nests and all the young ones and their eggs. 

Yes indeed [says his wife], they used to pray against ghosts.. 
But you go now and put the cows in. You'll be moidering Miss 
Margaret with all your tales. There’s no stopping him when 
he gets telling these tales ; no stopping him at all. 


I cannot forbear to give yet another story from another 
keeper. It is told to each fresh visitor, and usually follows 
a warning as to snakes and the care that should be taken in the 


woods and lanes. 


Tell you one thing, there was a young girl, and she was walking 
along this very lane, and a snake came out of the bank, and it 
bit her. She went to the doctor and he cured her, but that young 
girl, as long as she lived, she changed her skin every year, and, 
by Gum! tell you one thing, when that young girl died there was 
a snake was come to the funeral! 
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But, yarns or no yarns, what more entertaining company 
can you have than a keeper’s? He spends hours alone with 
nature by day and by night, thinking his own thoughts. From 
time to time he gets chances of meeting and talking to many 
interesting men who come to shoot, and when they find out 
quickly enough what sort of a man he is, a friendship is soon 
established. 

Then, as to the keeper’s wife, her life was summed up very 
neatly, ‘“‘ Very good thing marry a keeper—he’s out all day 
and most of the night too’! After this it is only fair to add 
that the speaker was a most devoted wife, her chief care was 
“keeping Tom’s things tidy’ and making him as good a 
supper as her clever old hands could manage, so that all should 
be comfortable for him when he came home tired and cold. 

MARGARET WYNNE-JONES. 


MATER INCOGNITA 
HE came to me in hidden guise, 
Before the dawning of God’s grace. 


I had not seen her perfect face, 
Or known the marvel of her eyes. 


Her mother ear was quick to hark, 
As though to heaven’s key-hole laid, 
To listen for the child afraid, 

And crying in the lonely dark. 


I did not know whose hands they were 
That came with solace in the night, 
Until at length she brought a light, 

And I arose, beholding her. 


With holy, healing waters first 
She bathed my brow,—my fever fled. 
To me a-hungered brought she Bread, 
And more than wine to slake my thirst. 


Now hid secure from every harm 
Within her very mantle’s fold, 
I half forget the days of old, 
And all the grim night’s dark alarm. 


Mother, this thing I ask of you: 
Let all my years be filled with praise, 
In reparation for the days 
Of empty grief—before I knew. 
SISTER MARY BENVENUTA, 0O.P, 
(Dorothy I. Little.) 




















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
GERARD HOPKINS AND DIGBY DOLBEN. 


HE recent publication of Father Gerard Hopkins’s Poems 
T and the favourable yet discriminating appreciation of them 
in THE MONTH for March, recalls the work of another poet, a 
friend of Father Hopkins and like him, indebted to the Poet 
Laureate for his meed of public fame. Four years ago Dr. 
Bridges edited, with a biographical memoir and illuminating 
notes, Zhe Poems of Digby Mackworth Dolben, a poet who, 
apart from his literary claims, merits the notice of Catholics be- 
cause of his love of the Church and his desire, never alas! 
actually realised, to enter her fold. Dolben was four years 
younger than Father Hopkins, having been born in 1848. They 
met at Oxford in the spring of 1865 and passed some days 
together, 

They never met again on earth but in those few days became 
for ever friends, for they had marked affinities, both literary 
and religious. Hopkins was then on his way to becoming a 
Catholic, which he did in the autumn of 1866; Dolben was as 
the Peri at the gate. He met his death by drowning in June 
of the next year. 

As a psychological study of the process of “ conversion,” this 
short life of nineteen years has, as we implied, a peculiar in- 
terest for Catholics. It is recorded in Dr. Bridges’s Memoir 
that when at Eton both Dolben and himself were indirectly in- 
fluenced by the views of Newman and were both in fact Pusey- 
ites, with the intention of ultimately taking Orders. But Dolben 
had received a greater illumination, and the near neighbourhood 
of Beaumont College drew him like a magnet from the High- 
church limitations of Eton. There was something akin to the 
spirit of martyrdom in his risking and incurring the stigma of 
expulsion from Eton by his visits to the Jesuits, and his undis- 
guised use of Catholic practices. He seems to have taken a 
somewhat malicious pleasure in asking his tutor inconvenient 
questions with regard to Protestant dogma. The result was a 
decree that Dolben should leave Eton at Elections, July 30, 
1863; but he was subsequently re-admitted the following term 
owing to his father’s assurances that the boy had changed his 
views. 

Digby wrote to his friend Bridges in a sarcastic vein that his_ 
tutor 
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was very glad that I had overcome my silly fancies, etc., 
etc. Of course I shall be very discreet and generally un- 
exceptionable (I hope) but alas, who can tell? The frailty 
of human nature is so great. Isn't it? My last frailty 
was to go and see a Catholic chapel at Bangor, and as a 
low Mass was just beginning, can I be blamed if I re- 
mained on my knees until it was concluded? 


In a later letter he writes that he and his tutor “ get on very 
‘well, as I have quite given up ‘Catholic’ Sunday-questions and 
don’t go near Old Windsor.” But he soon broke out again and 
dated his letter “Eton College, near Windsor (and Old 
Windsor),”” meaning, of course, Beaumont College. 

The following year he came under the influence of the Anglican 
who called himself “ Father Ignatius "—the Rev. Joseph Ley- 
cester Lyne—and seems to have become a sort of tertiary of the 
quasi-Benedictine Order at Llanthony. He writes: “I have 
joined the III, Order and am Brother Dominic, O.S.B., III., 
under which name you are oZ to direct to me. ‘I will send the 
‘Rules in a few days and I trust that you will join the Order.”, 

For some months he continued to sign his letters Dominic, 
O.S.B., III., for he was steeped in medizvalism and grasped 
at the shadow in default of the reality. But he was not one 
to lull himself in false security or to take the false for the real. 
He could not rest. He wanted nothing less than Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist. Souls are led to the Church by various needs. 
To some it is the unquestioned authority of the Papacy; to others 
_the forgiveness of sins; for Dolben, it was “the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ever present on our Altars.” There is no more beautiful 
Confession of Faith than his poem “Flowers for the Altar.” 

Apart from the mental conflict caused by the relentless ruling 
of his despotic father, it was not surprising that other and more 
mundane attractions,—such as he found in Greek poetry and 
thought,—should have come to distract him at this time. In 
Dolben’s poetry the various elements are the more easily per- 
ceived because of their want of harmony, as his biographer points 
out: “Some of the poems are in purely medizval sentiment, 
others are purely pagan, untouched by any Christian influence. 
Both ideals were felt in their full force, and as his art developed 
them separately in the poems their antagonism became ‘more 
active, and the victory, though it was not at all times fully 
assured, lay with Christianity.” Anguish and ecstasy alternated 
in ‘his mental conflict. Can we not read a parallel in a later 
poet’s Hound of Heaven? 

It was in this frame of mind that he first met Gerard Hopkins 
“who conceived a high admiration for him, and always spoke 
.of him afterwards with great affection.” ‘“In appearance 
[Dolben] was tall and slight, with a complexion of transparent 
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pallor.” He had “good features, and fine dark melancholy 
eyes.”” All his short life he had been afflicted with weak health. 
His letters to Robert Bridges refer to ‘this from time to time. 
“TI have been miserably unwell for the last few weeks, and utterly 
lazy and stupid,” And later, “ My, health gets worse and worse.” 
This was in 1864. Two years later he wrote from Malvern, 
in reply to an invitation from his friend to come to Rochdale 
and meet Gerard Hopkins again, “I would have given a month 
at least of ordinary existence for a week at Rochdale. The fact 
is that my father likes me to be with him all the time that I am 
at home—and now we are here it is quite impossible that I 
should come. Malvern being intended to ‘set me up,’ which 
no place succeeds in doing,—something unknown obstinately per- 
sisting in keeping me down.” 

It was in this letter that Digby Dolben mentioned his single 
visit to the Birmingham Oratory, “Newman was away, but Father 
Ryder was most civil, and not at all contemptuous.” 

He was reading for his Matriculation preparatory to entering 
Balliol ; first at South Luffenham Rectory and then at Boughrood, 
where amid uncongenial surroundings he wrote his best poems. 
His biographer says :— 


When Dolben went to Boughrood he was just eighteen 
years old, and I should say—though I do not wish to antici- 
pate the estimate of his genius—that the poems which he 
now began to produce will compare with, if they do not as I 
believe excel, anything that was ever written by any English 
poet at his age; and the work is not only of rare promise, 
but occasionally of the rarest attainment, and its beauties 
are original, 


Dr. Bridges mentions four of the poems as showing complete 
mastery of the art, and points out that the master-piece “ He 
would have his Lady sing, no doubt owes its existence to Ros- 
setti’s Blessed Damozel. The flush of its sincerity carries the 
fanciful medizvalism without a trace of affectation; and in that 
respect it seems to me superior to its model.” 

But Dolben had gathered his chief inspiration from a study 
of Fra Angelico; and all that is sincere and unaffected in this 
poem seems inseparably connected with that gorgeous picture 
of the blessed in Heaven with its circle of dancing angels and 
its assemblage of the elect. The lower portion of the Dominican 
friar’s great picture of the Last Judgement in the gallery of 
the Fine Arts at Florence conveys the sense of celestial bliss, 
the radiance of love and joy that the poet of nineteen caught 
and portrayed with almost the same ecstatic fervour. This word- 
picture is wrought in medizval language and has been compared 
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to a richly illuminated missal-song wherein is described the 
heaven of the saints :— 


Where many Knights and Dames, 
With new and wondrous names, 
One great Laudaté Psalm 

Go singing down the street ;— 
*Tis peace upon their feet, 

In hand ’tis pilgrim palm 

Of Goddes Land so sweet :— 


Sing on—the Steps untrod 
The Temple that is God, 

And Him who sitteth there, 
The Christ of purple hair, 
And great eyes deep with ruth, 
Who is of all things fair 

That shall be, or that were, 
The sum, and very truth. 
Then add a little prayer. 


These are but extracts from the eight short stanzas which 
were written at Finedon in May 1867, just after his failure, 
through sudden illness, to go through with his examination at 
Oxford, 

The previous winter he had definitely told his father 


that he intended to join the Roman Communion. His father, 
in his distress, said words which widened the breach be- 
tween them: but he exacted a promise from his son that he 
would not be received until he should have left Oxford, 
hoping that something might yet arise to prevent the 
disaster, 


As far as it is possible to judge from this brief Memoir, there 
was little personal influence at work in Dolben’s conversion to 
Catholicism. The Jesuit rector at Beaumont in 1863 had ad- 
vised him to wait. His parents kept him almost entirely with 
them at Finedon Hall, when not with his Protestant tutor, for 
“there was a fear lest he might run off some day and be irre- 
vocably received into the Roman Communion by, Cardinal 
Newman.” 

Yet Dolben never met Newman nor does it appear that he had 
any correspondence with him. It was Gerard Hopkins who wrote 
to the Oratory after his death, receiving the following reply. 
from Dr. Newman: 


Yes, we heard all about Dolben. The account was very 
pleasant. He had not given up the idea of being a Catholic, 
but he thought he had lived on excitement, and felt he 
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must give himself time before he could know whether he was 
in earnest or not. This does not seem to me a wrong frame 
of mind. He was up to his death careful in his devotional 
exercises. I never saw him. 


There is something intensely pathetic in that unfinished letter 
to his father in which he asked to be released from his promise 
not to be baptized,—‘“in case of any dangerous accident or ill- 
ness.” It was written at South Luffenham Rectory where he 
had returned as a pupil with the intention of matriculating at 
Christ-Church the following October. 

He was drowned in the river Welland while bathing with 
his tutor’s son in the afternoon of Friday, June 28, 1867. 


The boy could not swim, but had learnt to float on his 
back. Digby wasa good swimmer. They had bathed there 
together before: the conditions were not dangerous, and 
no apprehension was felt when they did not return. Digby 
took the boy on his back and swam across the pool with 
him. Returning in the same fashion he suddenly sank 
within a few yards of the bank to which he was swimming, 


having fainted as suddenly as he had done eight weeks before 
in the examination room at Oxford. The boy had the presence 
of mind to tur on his back and keep himself afloat, and shout 
to some reapers in the riverside meadows. Digby’s body was 
not found until some hours later. He was buried under the 
altar at Finedon on July 6th. 

Gerard Hopkins wrote to Robert Bridges a short time after- 
wards 


I looked forward to meeting Dolben and his being a 
Catholic more than to anything. You know there can very 
seldom have happened the loss of so much beauty (in body 
and mind and life) and of the promise of still more as there 
has been in his case—seldom I mean, in the whole world, 
for the conditions would not easily come together. 


Gerard Hopkins, then a Jesuit, was just beginning the composi- 
tion of his own poems, the finest of which date from the ‘seventies. 
How much he was inspired and influenced by his friendship 
for Dolben and his admiration for his genius, is hard to say; 
but it would seem that he took up “the reed the dead musician 
dropped,” in a continuity of religious verse that had not had 
its parallel since the days of Richard Crashaw. In expression, 
in metre and in method the poems of these two friends differ 
widely; but in their out-pouring of worship there is something 
akin to the ecstasies of the saints, 

Ek. M. HARTING. 
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St. FRANCIS XAVIER ON PROFITEERS. 


HE following study from the life of St. Francis Xavier, 
T S.J., may perhaps help to show how this great apostle, 
like all great apostles, entered into the social and even the 
economic questions of his day. Indeed it is even arguable that 
the greater the apostles the more decisively they, éntered into 
these dangerous necessary questions. Our authority for what 
we shall write is the excellent Zife and Letters of St. Francis 
Xavier by Henry James Coleridge, S.J.,1872,Vol.II.pp.118.119. 
where we find a certain “ Letter to Father Gaspar Baertz, who 
is going to Ormuz, March, 1549.” It is important to bear this 
title in mind. The sentiments which the Saint Apostle indulges 
in would now-a-days be accounted so violent that they would 
be taken to be the irresponsible pulpit oratory of a demagogue. 
It is a relief to know that they are quietly written words which 
a Saint and an Apostle wrote, with a due sense of responsibility, 
to a priest just beginning his apostolic life; and it is advice 
about the sacred function of the Confessional. 

The Saint writes: 


When in the sacred tribunal of penance you have heard 
all that your penitents have prepared themselves to con- 
fess of their sins do not at once think that all is done, and 
that you have no further duty, to discharge. You must 
go on further to enquire, and by means of questions to 
rake out the faults which ought to be known and to be 
rendered, but which escape the penitents themselves on 
account of their ignorance. 

Ask them what profits they make? How and whence? 
What is the system that they follow in barter and in loans; 
and in the whole matter of security for contracts? 

You will generally find that everything is defiled with 

* usurious contracts; those very persons have got together 
the greater part of their money by sheer rapine, who never- 
theless asserted themselves so confidently to be pure from 
all contagion of unjust gain; having, as they said the true 
testimony of a conscience that reprehends them in nothing. 
Intkeed some persons’ consciences have become so hardened 
that they have either no sense at all, or very little sense, 
of the presence of even vast heaps of robberies which they 
have gathered into their bosom. 


This striking extract would be spoiled by any detailed com- 
mentary. We merely venture to call attention to the fact that 
the confessor is not to be satisfied with the penitent’s ignorance 
and good faith. The consciences of even those Catholics who 
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go to Confession, as these rich traders viewed by the Saint go 
to Confession, are sometimes “so hardened that they have either 
no sense at all or very little sense of the presence of even vast 
robberies.”’ Where this sense is asleep or dead, it is the priest's 
duty, not to let sleeping or dead dogs lie, but to awaken or en- 
liven them by his blunt questions. It must also be borne in 
mind that even in the Portuguese colonies of 1549 usurious profits 
were hardly so great or so widespread as in these days when 
yearly balance-sheets are not ashamed to acknowledge net gains 
of some 60% 
The Saint goes into further detail: 


Use this method with particular diligence towards the 
king’s ministers, commandants, treasurers, the receivers 
and other officers and farmers of the revenues whensoever 
they present themselves before you in the Sacred Tribunal ; 
in short with all who, under any title and right whatever 
have anything to do with the charge and handling of the 
public money and dues, 

Interrogate all these people by what means they grow 
rich on the discharge and income of their office. If they 
are shy of telling you, search and scent out in every way, 
and the most mildly that you can. You will not have been 
long on the hunt before you come on sure tracks which 
will lead you to the very dens and lairs of their frauds and 
monopolies, through which an unconsiderable number of 
men divert to their own private hoard emoluments belonging 
to the public. 

They buy up commodities with the king’s money, and at 
once sell them again with an enormous percentage for them- 
selves; raising the prices to an immense rate which has to 
be defrayed out of the pockets of those who are under the 
necessity from their business of coming into the markets 
as purchasers of that commodity. Too often, also, they 
torture creditors of the treasury with long delays and cun- 
ning shifts, that they may be driven to compound with these 
sharks of the state by remitting a part of their due claim 
while the others pocket the remainder which they call the 
fruits of their industry, being in reality the booty gained 
by their most unprincipled robbery. 


It will easily be admitted that the Saint whose zeal for souls 
taught him how to play a steady hand at cards, was not un- 
acquainted with some of the tricks of the men -with whom he 
played. Mystics like the writer of the Apocalypse, and the writer 
of “My God, I love Thee, not because I hope for heaven thereby” 
are often very foolishly taken to be unskilled in worldly detail. 
Such folly is refuted in the words printed above. 
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Again,to appreciate the full force of these words we have but to 
translate them into words of our own day. Their force will escape 
us unless we realise them as sent by a great Apostle to a young 
priest just appointed to a rich parish in London or New York. 

“The fruits of their industry” is such a refutation of a 
modern economic fallacy that it deserves an article to itself. 

The Saint goes on: 

When you have squeezed out of them the confession of 
these monopolies and the like, drawing them out by many, 
and cautious questions you will be more easily able to settle 
how much of other persons’ property they are in possession 
of; and how much they ought to make restitution of 
to those they have defrauded in order to be reconciled 
to God, than if you should ask them in general whether 
they have defrauded anyone. For to this question they 
will immediately answer that their memory upbraids them 
with nothing. For Custom is to them in the place of 
law; and what they see done before them every day they 
persuade themselves may be practised without sin. For 
customs, bad in themselves seem to these men to acquire 
authority and prescription from the fact that they are 
commonly practised. 

You should admit of no such law; but should declare 
seriously to such people that if they will heal the wounds 
of their conscience, they must restore and altogether give 
up their unjust possessions which they have acquired by bad 
faith. And at the same time point out to them what these 
wrongly acquired possessions are, using the knowledge you 
have gained by their own confession. 


This golden apostolic wisdom gives us insight into the causes 
leading to the missionary success of St. Francis Xavier, S.J. 
The poor of India would soon realise that in their midst there 
stood one like unto Him who said “ Woe to you that are rich.” 

But the saint’s language to Father Gaspar Baertz,S.J., is not 
pulpit oratory. It is quiet, experienced, official advice. It does 
not ideal with generalities. The profiteer of 1549 like the pro- 
fiteer of 1919 does not mind generalities, St. Francis Xavier came 
down to detail by demanding restitution; and even by pointing 
out exactly the “ wrongly acquired possessions which they ought 
to restore.” 

The words of the Saint deserve to be printed and distributed 
as a separate leaflet. And they would come into their own if 
they ‘were committed to memory by every confessor wages 
tribunal is in the midst of the rich. 


VINCENT M’NABB, O.P. 
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MICHAEL CERULARIUS AND HIS SCHISM. 

FEW weeks ago the Church Times had a curious article 
A signed “Simplex Sacerdos,’”’ which sought to set aside 
what Mgr. Benson with some others had called an “ unanswerable 
argument” against the Anglican position. The theory accepted in 
some Anglican quarters is that though the Church of Christ is 
unfortunately divided, the Roman, the Byzantine and the 
Anglican Churches are the integral portions which compose it, and 
that in consequence where these three portions agree in pro- 
claiming any points of their Christian belief we hear the in- 
fallible voice of the Catholic Church to which we must give heed. 
As against this theory the ‘‘ unanswerable argument ” urges that 
each of these three portions repudiates the notion that the true 
Church is thus threefold in its composition, the Romans and the 
Byzantines formally, the Anglicans practically. ‘ Simplex 
Sacerdos” has really nothing in his article to oppose to this 
‘** unanswerable argument,” save the contention that the Anglican 
theory in question holds the field inasmuch as these three Churches 
have no other theory of Church unity to oppose to it on which all 
three of them are agreed—a contention which we may safely leave 
to refute itself. 

But in the course of the discussion which in the Church Times 
correspondence columns arose out of “Simplex Sacerdos’s” article, 
a discussion which quite intelligibly the editor promptly closed, 
evidently in the feeling that it was too dangerous, a question of 
detail arose as to the conduct of the Patriarch Michael Cerula- 
rius, who in 1054 precipitated the final and lasting separation of 
the Byzantines from Catholic unity. On this point “Simplex 
Sacerdos”’ took the right view, namely, that Cerularius gratuit- 
ously precipitated the schism at a time when there was absolutely 
nothing to cause dissension between the Holy See and the Byzan- 
tines, and certainly no claim on the part of the former that the 
Byzantines should renounce any of their customs in order to 
accomodate themselves to the West. On the contrary, the only 
demands made were by the Byzantines, or rather by Cerularius 
and his small party, who called for a series of accommodations by 
the West to the practices of the East, those specially demanded 
being of the most palpably non-essential character, as that the 
Latins should give up fasting on Saturday, should give up con- 
secrating the Holy Eucharist in unleavened bread, and cease to 
require celibacy of those of their clergy who were in Holy Orders. 
By way of enforcing these demands he shut up churches of the 
Latin rite at Constantinople, belonging to the Latins from the 
West who resided there, took the Blessed Sacrament from their 
tabernacles, and trampled it under foot—alleging in defence of his 
sacrilege that being consecrated in unleavened bread it was only 
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“dry mud,” though this implied that our Lord Himself at the 
Last Supper, where unleavened bread, in accordance with the 
Jewish custom, was certainly used, blessed and gave to the dis- 
ciples nothing but “dry mud.” He also removed the Pope’s 
name from the diptyches. The response of the Papal Legate was 
to excommunicate—not the Byzantine Church—but Cerularius, 
who certainly deserved his sentence. 

Mr. R. B. C. Sheridan (Church Times, Mar. 14), who describes 
himself as a member of the Orthodox Church, represents that the 
Anglicans are misled by their exclusive reliance on Western 
documents, otherwise they would know-that the Westerns’ interpo- 
lation of the Filioque in the Creed and their insistence on 
the doctrine of Papal Supremacy were all along the underlying 
grievances the Easterns had against the Westerns as all would 
see at once if they paid more attention to Eastern sources. He 
confines himself, however, to this sweeping general assertion and 
suspiciously neglects to indicate the sources to which he refers, 
neglects also to observe that the “ Western” case as given by 
Dr. Fortescue to whom he specially objects, as by other trust- 
worthy Western writers, relies throughout on the series of original 
letters or treatises written by contemporaries to the outbreak of 
this schism, from the varying points of view of their respective 
authors, documents which are unquestionably authentic and have 
been conveniently collected together by Cornelius Will in his 
Acta et Scripta de controversiis Gracis et Latinis in sac. XI. 1861. 
These contemporary documents prove conclusively that, as Dr. 
Fortescue and ‘Simplex Sacerdos”’ say, the question of the 
Filioque was brought in by Cerularius only incidentally and as an 
afterthought, though of course it was a question which the 
Byzantines had played with, though with not much appreciation 
of the theological and other points involved, for some centuries 
previously to the eleventh century. If anyone wishes to see what 
are the points involved in that particular controversy he could not 
find a more instructive and reliable popular account than that 
given by Dr. Fortescue on pp. 372—384 of his Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Still, as the Holy See has throughout always tolerated 
and even sanctioned the omission of the Filioque by the Uniat 
Orthodox, and always will do so, we need not trouble about that. 
The doctrine of Papal Supremacy, according to Mr. Sheridan, 
‘“‘was the real heresy of heresies with which both Photius 
and Cerularius had to deal, and was the root cause of all 
the innovations and divagations which in those days and since 
have finally put Rome out of court in her controversy with 
the Orthodox Church.”” But here again we have a characteristic 
“ Byzantine” assumption made to do duty for arguments and 
testimonies. It is true that from the time of Photius and even 
earlier a party among the Byzantines wished to disavow Papal 
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Supremacy. Their difficulty was that in working for this object 
they had to disregard and ignore the whole trend of their past 
history. As Dr. Fortescue’s book has been brought into this 
recent controversy, we are glad to use the opportunity to call 
attention once more to that book which, so able in very many 
respects, is likewise particularly able and convincing in dealing 
with the evidence of recognition of Papal Supremacy by Eastern 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. This section is to be found 
there in Part I. chap. 2. It gives a whole catena of testimonies 
extending from the days of Constantine the Great up to the time 
of Photius. The author recognises the difficulty of giving such a 
catena of extracts when there is no room to give the context to 
each, but the agntext can be studied at leisure by those who wish, 
and will be found to bear out fully the significance indicated by 
the extracts. He defines at the outset what was the precise 
relation to the Pope of early Byzantine Christianity. ‘It was 
not always friendly—jealousies and discontent were fostered till 
they became a sort of national cause and so prepared the disaster 
which came in the ninth century. Nevertheless during all that 
period the Eastern Churches acknowledged the Primacy of the 
Pope, and when at last the schism came, it was they who made 
the change by rejecting it, not the Latins who went on maintaining 
it.” We must be content here to refer only to the Formula of 
Pope Hormigdas, first sent to the East in 519, when it was signed 
by innumerable Eastern Bishops, yet is as clear and pronounced 
in its assertion and acceptance of Papal Primacy as can be 
conceived. It was signed also on many subsequent occasions, 
among others at the Fourth Council of Constantinople in 869, and 
of course in the Reunion Council of Lyons in 1272 and the 
Council of Florence in 1439. But we do not wish to lay stress on 
this one item alone in the chain of testimonies to Eastern recog- 
nition of Papal Supremacy. We wish, let us repeat it, to send 
our readers to Dr. Fortescue’s chapter on the subject, indeed to 
his whole book on the Orthodox Eastern Church, which we hold 
to be an extremely valuable contribution to the problem of reunion. 
S. F. S. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The Attem To the dismay and disgust of those who hoped 

to ogee that out of the cauldron of war would emerge 

Two Masters. 2 new and better international order, the diplo- 
macy at the Peace Congress seems to be 

degenerating more and more to the old un-Christian level. Al- 
though a scheme for a League of Nations to repress war has 
been proposed as an integral part of the Peace Treaty, certain 


Ne. 
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of the Powers are content to render it only lip-homage, and 
are pressing for territorial annexations and security of frontiers, 
irrespective of the rights of others, just in the spirit of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. By their claims they show their practical dis- 
belief in the League of Nations as a guarantee of peace: they 
are acting as if the world were going to revert to the old 
conditions of unscrupulous national rivalry, unchecked by 
considerations of justice or humanity; they are looking for 
sécurity not to international law but to fortifications and arma- 
ments: they are blind to the one great lesson of the war—that 
competitive armies and navies, besides being a source of vast 
wasteful expenditure, endanger rather than preserve peace—and 
are proposing the continuance of the principle of militarism— 
the one abomination which the war was to overthrow. It is 
natural for France, the most exposed of the great’ Powers 
to German aggression, to desire multiplied safeguards ; it is even 
intelligible that Italy should be reluctant to allow to Allied 
Jugo-Slavia what it had hoped to wrest from enemy Austria; 
but to pursue these national aims in such a way as to force the 
world back into the old grooves of armed suspicion and hostile 
alliances is a foolish and short-sighted policy. The prospect 
of permanent peace for the nations depends now upon the stead- 
fastness of America or, failing action by Governments, upon the 
common sense of the common people whom these Governments 
tend to misrepresent, and there is this further consideration,—if 
we don’t get the League of Nations, we“are likely to get the 
Internationale. 





It is difficult for us here to understand fully 
American views on the League of Nations, just 
as it is difficult for Americans in their remote- 
ness and security, to appreciate our longing 
for and our need of it. But we cannot think that any pedantic 
regard for tradition or any unwillingness to share responsibility 
or to abandon, for the general good of humanity, unfettered 
power of initiative, will keep a people, who intervened whole- 
heartedly to bring the war to an end, from lending their aid with 
equal zeal to prevent its recurrence, The Europe of Washington's 
day,from which he wisely wished his countrymen to hold politically 
aloof, is.a very different thing from the present group of war- 
exhausted peoples, in whose convulsive struggles four despotic 
Empires have disappeared and who in the main are eager for jus- 
tice and liberty and peace. “Europe” said Washington “‘has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies,the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns."1 The wicked 


The League of 
Nations 
and America. 


1 «* Farewell Address”; Quoted in America, Feb, 22, p. 500. 
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aggression of the war which made the whole non-Teutonic world 
one in defence, has greatly modified these conditions The world 
must remain one in order to prevent any similar outbreak. The 
“primary interests” of Europe and America are now essentially 
the same, the abolition of the causes of war,—unjust rivalry, 
unfair competition, un-Christian politics, pagan philosophy, the 
swaggering parade of military preparations and the puerile pre- 
tence of racial supremacy. The periodical outburst of war is 
bad enough, but it is comparatively brief, and it is merely the 
outward expression of the deadly disease under which a God- 
forgetting, self-serving world is always labouring. It is to the 
interest of America and Europe alike to restore the recognition 
of God's justice to the mutual dealings of sovereign States. A 
“self-contained America” even though it were a practical ideal 
would be an unworthy and a selfish one. An America throwing 
its tremendous influence solidly and unceasingly into the cause 
of universal peace and justice would prove the saviour of 
Christian civilization. 


It is said that, besides those who have no 

Criticism of the thoughts beyond a narrow nationalism, Presi- 
League. dent Wilson’s opponents include people who 
object rather to his methods than to his aims, 

and accuse him of straining the Constitution in order to have 
his own way. This, of course, is not fit matter for comment here, 
even if we knew more than we do of the details of American 
politics. But there are also those who while agreeing with its 
principle, find fault with the actual draft of the League as it 
stands, and their views are worth noting. The result of con- 
sidering various members of the British Commonwealth as 
Sovereign States has been to give the said Commonwealth five 
times as many votes as other States in the Body of Delegates. 
That principle pushed a little further might give America a vote 
for every State in the Union! Another obvious objection is that 
the German, Russian and Austrian peoples, when at last they 
have established Governments, will be great States, yet the Draft 
Covenant contains no provision for their due representation on 
the Executive Council. Indeed, as their admission depends on 
a two-thirds vote of the present Leaguers, there is no guarantee 
that they will ever be admitted, in which case the League will 
be merely an alliance of the old type. It may well be that Ger- 
many will demand admission as a condition of assent to the 
Peace Terms. Again, as the Executive Council is a distinct body 
from the delegates and as it is to consist of Foreign Ministers 
and diplomatists there is no opportunity of parliamentary or 
democratic control of the actions of the League. If the present 
proceedings at Paris are held to be “open diplomacy” within 
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the meaning. of the Act we shall be much where we were before. 
Other criticisms concern the provision for readjustments of terri- 
tory should the present status prove unworkable, for the reduction 
of armaments, for the equality before the law of small and weak 
States and other important points which the present draft does 
not secure. We trust that America, rather than retire into her 
former isolation, will work to perfect this great instrument of 
civilization by removing all defects which limit its usefulness 
or change its beneficent character. 


The victors have rightly insisted that, as Ger- 

Germany many led the way in the race of armaments, 

to disarm first. she must lead the way also in their reduction. 
And their prescriptions are refreshingly dras- 

tic, a glimpse of the ideal towards which all nations should strive. 
No conscription but a voluntary long-service army of 100,000 
men, the abolition of the Great General Staff, strict rationing 
of munitions, dismantling of fortifications within 50 miles of 
the Rhine frontier—these are a few of the restrictions to be 
imposed on the militarist nation par excellence, As the first 
step in the process of universal disarmament, made more accept- 
able by the beginning of similar process amongst the rest 
of the belligerents, nothing could be better. The “free demo- 
cracies"’ have forsworn aggression. Their ideal is the 6,000 
miles frontier between America and Canada, left wholly unde- 
fended because neither people covets the land or goods of its 
neighbour. And now that the one professed believer in mili- 
tarism, the Right of Might, has been disarmed, the logical course 
for the rest of the war-weary world is to disarm as well. Armies 
to preserve internal order and with a surplus to be used in 
combination as part of the means of repressing international 
aggression—what more is needed? To expect a people some 
80 millions strong,—and the German races are at least that—to 
remain permanently defenceless in a world bristling with bayo- 
nets is to expect the impossible and indeed, the unjust. Germany, 
of course, must make reparation for her incredibly wicked war 
of aggression and the many outrages which marked her conduct 
of it. There can be no doubt that punitive measures are amply 
justified, but they should not be directed against the life and 
integrity of the nation. Within the limits set by, this consider- 
ation Germany must make all possible atonement: but to make 
any at all she must be restored to some measure of national! 
prosperity. The world should face the certainty, of there being 
in the future an immensely strong German nation or federation 
and legislate with that fact in view. Whether that future Power 
will be a power for good or for evil will depend on how it is 
treated now, There is a strong temptation, having one’s enemy 
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at one’s mercy, to try to make him permanently impotent—a 
temptation the Germans themselves yielded to in their treatment 
of France in 1871 and in their recent dealings with conquered 
Russia and Rumania, and which they would certainly. have 
yielded to had they overcome the Allies. Are the Prussians 
to be our models? Cannot we rise higher than they? Many 
amongst us do not do so, but they are not the most trustworthy 
of the nation’s guides. The fixed aim of France, into whose 
official counsels un-Christian principles are very apt to enter,seems 
to be the permanent weakening of her rival. This is a mere 
reflection of the ancient Roman principle which condemned the 
insolvent debtor to become the slave of his creditor—a short- 
sighted policy, neither ethically, nor economically nor politically 
sound, . 


Hence whilst temporary measures to secure re- 

Disarmament paration are just and expedient, the attempted 

all round. imposition of a perpetual disability seems to 

be neither. After the experience of Alsace- 

Lorraine, it is strange that any nation should want to rule alien 
populations or seize a territory not its own. As Germany has 
wantonly ruined French and Belgian coal-mines, she may rightly 
be called on to cede the Saar Valley coal-fields till restitution, 
has been made. But to seek to reduce her militarily to the level 
of a fifth-rate Power and to keep her on that level, whilst the 
rest of the world is in this respect unrationed seems quite in- 
compatible with the spirit of the League of Nations and fatal to 
its future success. All should aim at disarmament. Lately, the 
British War-Minister made no attempt to look beyond the im- 
mediate present but asked for the colossal sum of £440,000,000, 
whilst the amounts required for the Navy and Air-Service 
totaled £215,000,000, so that the defence of the country is 
reckoned to cost £65 5,000,000, a few millions short of the whole 
pre-war National Debt! It thus may easily happen that the cost of 
exacting restitution, for that is the plea for demanding this huge 
expenditure, will exceed the amount of indemnity available, 
because necessitating the maintenance of huge armaments—a 
necessity we thought to get rid of—and perpetuating the hatred 
and hostility which we want to abolish for ever. It has been 
pointed out, both by bankers and Labour-men, that, apart from an 
indemnity in gold which could be only, a fraction of the amount 
due, all that could be got from Germany would be payment in 
goods or labour, the effect of which, supposing it feasible, would 
be to reduce our own economic system to chaos. Moreover, if 
the Allies keep up their huge expensive armies which withdraw so 
many thousands from industry, and insist on Germany reducing 
her military expenditure to a minimum and setting free her man- 
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hood for work, they are ultimately handicapping themselves in 
the markets of the world. The unsettled state of Germany and 
her failure to own herself to have been in the wrong, although her 
present rulers could easily wash their hands of the Kaiser 
and all his works and pomps, may make it necessary for the 
Allies still to occupy themselves with matters of war but they 
should make it plainer that in all their schemes it is the world’s 
peace they have in view. 


: . It will take some time before common speech 
A ee learns to accommodate itself to the new con- 
“Subject Races.” Ception of human liberty embodied, by virtue 
of Article 19, in the mandatory system of the 
League of Nations. People still speak of “ Colonial Possessions,” 
although the Colonies have long since become self-governing 
States. They still speak of “owning” foreign lands, although 
such lands belong to their inhabitants, unless they have parted 
with their rights on some just title. The mandatory system has 
at last substituted the idea of trustee-ship for that of ownership, 
to the immense benefit of morality. Those who are entrusted 
with the protection of weak or undeveloped peoples are to rule 
them, not so heretofore for the benefit of home-traders or in- 
vestors but first of all for the benefit of the peoples themselves. 
“We have done,” said President Wilson, when introducing the 
draft of the League, in a passage not everywhere reported, 


with the annexations of helpless peoples, meant, in some 
instances, by some Powers, to be used merely for exploita- 
tion. We recognize in the most solemn manner that the 
helpless and undeveloped peoples of the world, being in 
that condition, put an obligation upon us to look after their 
interests primarily before we use them for our interest, and 
that in all cases of this sort hereafter it shall be the duty 
of the League to see that nations who are assigned as tutors 
advisors and directors of those peoples shall look to their 
interest and development before looking to the interests 
and material desires of the mandatory nation itself. 


It will be seen that this article thus explained leaves no room 
for such bodies as the Empire Development Society which has 
for aim the exploiting of the internal resources of dependencies 
in order to pay our war-debts. The welfare of the dependencies 
themselves may and probably will demand that their produce 
should be open to all the world, and it certainly will necessitate 
the abandonment of that relic of slavery, indentured labour. The 
same spirit that is leading us to recognize the human rights of 
labour at home must extend to labour everywhere. 
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We write perforce whilst the industrial crisis 
PR New is still unresolyed, although the momentous 
rientation of rage ‘ 
Labour. Coal Commission has issued a threefold report 
and one of its three solutions has been adopted 
by the Government. It concedes much of the miners’ demand 
and promises further concessions: the miners are still considering 
whether it adequately meets their desires, which, be it understood, 
are not so much concerned with shorter hours and higher wages 
as with a real modification of status. Just as the Labour Move- 
ment in politics puts forward the ideal that in a democracy there 
should no longer be any trace of a governing “class” but that 
all citizens should have direct representation in determining 
matters affecting their vital interests, so it has formulated a “New, 
Social Order” which, without abolishing the wage system, aims 
at giving the wage-earners a voice in the quality and conditions 
of production. At the opening of the great “ National Industrial 
Conference” on February 27th, which the Prime Minister des- 
cribed as something equivalent in the social order to the Peace 
Congress at Paris, Mr. J. H. Thomas declared— 


The organized workers of Great Britain have made up 
their minds to obtain for themselves an increasing share 
of the wealth which their labour has produced and produces 
.. . They are dissatisfied with a,system of society which treats 
their labour power as a mere commodity to be bought, sold 
and used as though they were machine-like units in the pro- 
cess of wealth production and distribution, and they there- 
fore demand that they shall become real partners in industry, 
jointly sharing in determining working conditions and man- 
agement. 


And this demand, strangely enough, happens to be an echo 
of a similar statement made in a letter to 7he Times! by Lord 
Robert Cecil, who says—‘* A man’s labour is a part of himself, 
and not a mere commodity to be bought and sold in the market. 
He has @ right to be consulted as to its disposal and cannot 
give to another uncontrolled power over it without injury to his 
self-respect.”" Amd he goes on to show that even a consequent 
loss of efficiency should not hinder the recognition of this right ; 
in other words, the Conservative joins with the Radical in con- 
tending that the object of industry is, first of all, human welfare 
and only secondarily wealth. But hitherto industrial organiza- 
tion, divorced from Christian principle, has been frankly conse- 
crated to the accumulation of wealth to the grievous detriment 
of human dignity and well-being. 


} Feb. 24. ‘ 
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It follows that all schemes of settlement which 
A New contemplate the continuance of the old social 
Social Order, Order with its “governing class” its dowr- 
geoisie, its proletariat, and only aim at im- 
proving the material conditions of the worker, are bound to prove 
wholly inadequate. They do not satisfy the new sense of person- 
ality, and the new passion for liberty that is abroad in the world. 
The primal ban still rests on mankind; man must labour for his 
livelihood; but the work must be universal, the curse must not 
be shifted by the few on to the shoulders of the many, so that 
they are crushed under a burden God never meant them to endure, 
We have often said and we now repeat that any economic system 
that necessitates or even tolerates as inevitable, the exploitation, 
of human beings for the profit of the exploiter is essentially’ 
rotten, and should be destroyed, in God’s interests as well as in 
man’s. Unless, therefore, those who uphold the present arrange- 
‘ment can show how to readjust it so as to allow the worker 
security of livelihood, decent accommodation, leisure for self- 
development, a voice in the conditions of his labour, and a flair 
share in the amenities of life, and how to administer it so 
as to prevent the systematic oppression of the poor, they 
must not be surprised if the sufferers seek to overthrow it. On 
March 3rd, the Holy Father, addressing the great “ Unione 
Popolare,” the Catholic Confederation of Italy, endorsed in em- 
phatic language the teaching of the famous Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, which has been called “the Charter of the Worker,” 
and which condemns so explicitly the close-spun web of social 
injustice which has for so long enmeshed the labouring class. 
It would seem that this web is at last to be broken. The revela- 
tions of legalizetl extortion made at the Coal Commission have 
shocked the public conscience, the more so that the public pocket 
has suffered thereby no less than the miner. And in a land 
which is pre-eminently the region of colossal trusts, cut-throat 
competition and “smart deals,” the rights of labour have been 
recently pleaded by no less a personage than John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jun. At the Atlantic City Convention of the National 
Chamber of Commerce held on December 6th, this super- 
capitalist urged a radical alteration in the relations between em- 
ployers and employed for the attainment of permanent peace. 
Co-operation instead of antagonism, trust instead of suspicion, 
union instead of a balance of power, open discussion of differences, 
all the elements that make for international harmony are needed 
here as well. Reorganization is necessary for the old Capitalist 
system, with its exclusive devotion to profit-making, is doomed, 
but even more necessary is a change of spirit. If only the one 
element that prevents peace everywhere, the desire for unfair 
or excessive gain, could be shut out, how speedily would our 
troubles cease. 


“ 
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The Church whilst enunciating principles, the 

A Lead from = observance of which would make even a faulty 
— m7 erarchy. economic system tolerable,has never committed 
herself to a definite and economic programme. 

It is not her business. She states that the worker should be paid 
a “living wage” but does not fix the amount. She declares 
against all usurious dealing, but does not say precisely what 
percentage of profit is usurious, contenting herself with the dic- 
tum that gain should be proportioned to labour expended, risk 
incurred, or advantage foregone. Her theologians must apply 
these principles to each particular case,! and a general consensus 
of moralists forms a safe working rule. But the moral aspect 
of actual economic principles and practices is becoming more 
and more definitely determined as years go by. Leo XIII. a 
quarter of a century agé, last year Cardinal Bourne, and recently 
the Episcopal War Council of the United States, a body re- 
presenting the whole of that great hierarchy, issued severally 
momentous documents denouncing with evergrowing explicitness 
the abuses of our modern industrial system. The Manifesto of 
the American Bishops—‘ Social Reconstruction * 2—whilst not 
aiming at being a complete economic programme, is a pro- 
nouncement worthy of being classed with “ Rerum Novarum” 
and “The Nation's Crisis.” It reviews briefly other pro- 
posals to set up a new order, and while disclaiming any 
purpose to do the same for the States, indicates in unam- 
biguous language various points calling for reform or adop- 
tion. We may specify a few. They declare that no woman 
should retain any occupation harmful to health and morals, that 
if employed they should receive the same pay as men for equal 
amounts and qualities of work, that there is no reason why 
workers should not have more than a “ living wage,” if industry 
will support it, that bad housing should be abolished by the 
State, that unjust monopolies should be suppressed by law,? that 
unnecessary middlemen, the cause of incessant profiteering,should 
be frozen out by co-operative enterprise, that until the worker 
has been made self-supporting, insurance against illness, unem- 
ployment and old age should be provided by a levy' on the 


' How St. Francis Xavier did so is appositely pointed out by Prior McNabb, 
O.P. in the present issue, p. 290. 

2 Published by The Committee on Special War Activities, 930 14th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., and obtainable, probably, through the K. of C., 
6 Haymarket, London, W. 

3 No one has seen and denounced the gigantic Trust danger more clearly 
than President Wilson, who writes in The New Freedom,— If monopoly persists, 
monopoly will sit at the helm of the Government, I do not expect to see 
monopoly restrain itself. If there are men in this country big enough to own 
the Government of the United States, they are going to own it ; what we have 
to determine now is, whether we are big enough, whether we are men enough, 
whether we are free enough to take possession again of the Government which 
is our own," 
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industry in which he is employed, supplemented slightly by the 
State when necessary,! that “labour” should have a share in 
industrial management, that there should be vocational training 
for the young but not to the detriment of a measure of liberal 
education; that no child under sixteen should be continuously 
employed in industry. These are the chief points of the Bishops’ 
programme which they call “practical and moderate,” but which, 
not so long ago, would have been styled revolutionary by many. 
Then they go on to indicate in general terms the lines on which 
further reform should proceed, so as to remove what are the 
main defects of the present system, which itself they do not hold 
intrinsically faulty, viz., enormous inefficiency and waste in the 
production and distribution of commodities: insufficient incomes 
for the great majority of wage-earners, and unnecessary large 
incomes for a small minority of privileged capitalists. The re- 
moval of this last menace to social welfare—* for human beings 
cannot be trusted with the immense opportunities for oppression 
and extortion that go with the possession of monopoly power "— 
will be achieved if the principle of fixing by law the rates of 
profits of the owners of public service monopolies is extended to 
all competitive enterprises. 


For all their drastic recommendations of legis- 


Wastes: lative action the Bishops are not unmindful 
a New Spirit ‘ “ . 
os well. that, in the words of Pope Leo XIII “ Society 


can be healed in no other way than by a return 
to Christian life and Christian institutions.”” Without a new 
spirit the best devised social system will work badly, and it is 
needed both by labour and capital. ‘“‘ The labourer must come 
to realize that he owes his employer and society an honest day’s 
work in return for a fair wage... . The Capitalist . 
meeds to have the long-forgotten truth that wealth is steward- 
ship, that profit-making is not the basic justification of business 
enterprise and that there are such things as fair profits, fair 
interest and fair prices. . . . above and before all that the la- 
bourers right to a decent livelihood is the first moral charge upon 
industry.” We trust that this remarkable pamphlet will circu- 
late widely amongst us and thus assist in the birth of that new 
spirit which is so slow in coming. 


The question of profits is clearly the centre 


— of all our labour unrest. Not only in coal but 
Profiteering. in every other industry there can be no doubt 


that profiteering was rampant during the war. 
It is to be hoped that the National Industrial Conference will 


‘ “ Any insurance scheme or any administrative method that tends to sepa- 
rate the workers into a distinct and dependent class, that offends against their 
domestic privacy and independence, or that threatens individual self-reliance 
and self-respect, should not be tolerated," golden words worthy of being 
carved over the portals of our new Ministry of Health! 
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press, through its Committees, for a thorough public investigation 
on the lines of the Coal Commission into the financial profits of 
the various great industries, such as Shipping, Brewing, Banking, 
Tobacco, and soon. Until it is clearly shown that on every side 
throughout the industrial world, Capital is making excessive re- 
turns, in other words, that the consumer is being fleeced by purely, 
artificial prices, we can have no adequate legislation on the sub- 
ject. That process will no longer be possible in the coal-trade,— 
why should it continue in others? Perhaps the presence of twenty- 
two prominent ship-owners in the new Parliament, as against 
three in the old, may protect that particular industry for a time 
from the inquisitive and victimized public. The excess-profits tax 
has not benefited the consumer; on the contrary, it has put up 
prices, until it has become merely a form of indirect levy on the 
community at large. The Treasury during the war has gained 
upwards of £700,000,000 in this way, the money representing 
the increased cost of commodities due to the desire to maintain 
a high rate of profits in spite of the levy. In other words, the 
dealer has been appointed by the State to collect a heavy, tax, 
20% of which he is allowed for his trouble. The only logical 
thing to have done, in order that the burden of the war might be 
equitably shared, would have been for the State to take all pro- 
fits over the pre-war standard. Then there would have been 
no temptation to profiteer. As things are, the nation is immeasur- 
ably poorer as a result of the war, but many of its members are 
immeasurably richer. Although the war was not waged for the 
benefit of the capitalist class, it has de facto hugely enriched 
that class, and the soldier damaged in health or fortune because 
of it, finds himself on his return taxed directly or indirectly. to 
provide service for the loans which his valour has enabled the 
stay-at-homes to entrust to the State. How the State is to pre- 
vent this unfair incidence of a common burden, let Statesmen 
decide, and incidentally remove one of the causes of war. But 
there will be no peace at home till this wrong is righted, and 
if it is not done by legal and constitutional means, there is grave 
danger lest it be done, or attempted, by violence. 


Of the two great measures, involving an enor- 
Laos mous increase of State control and intervention, 

the : ‘ 
Stock-yard State. DOW before Parliament, the Transport Bill and 
the Ministry of Health Bill, it is the latter that 
the lover of freedom and clean ‘living will consider with the 
greatest caution, and that as much on account of its projected 
methods as of its substance. It is proposed to make large use of the 
device known as Orders in Council in the administration of the 
Act, a device which makes the Minister practically an autocrat 
and independent of Parliamentary supervision. We Catholics 
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have suffered enough under Orders in Council in educational 
matters not to be extremely suspicious of similar procedure in 
matters so closely affecting family, life as the new Bill. And 
the country at large has so chafed under the arbitrary use of 
DORA, that Parliament, “couponed” though it is, would not stand 
the provisions for the use of Orders in Council in the Transport 
Bill. Let us hope that members will have enough courage and 
foresight to condemn them in the Health Bill as well. 

The danger to the privacy and integrity of the family, latent 
in this Bill, is open and unabashed in many other “ eugenic”’ 
projects flaunted in the daily press. More and more is the State 
being invoked to interfere in what are primarily family con- 
cerns. Instead of devoting their energies to securing that all 
citizens should have means and opportunity to assume if they 
desire family responsibilities—sc, an income sufficient to support 
the normal number of children, decent housing and healthy en- 
vironment, educational facilities etc., the Eugenists are planning 
a Stock-yard State, with communal rearing of children, public 
clinics, inspection, registration and payment by results. The well- 
meant efforts of the Baby Week Council with its Infant Welfare 
Centres, Mothercraft meetings, Press bonuses, competitions, as 
well as the project called the Endowment of Motherhood, have 
the inevitable tendency, in the absence of any true conception 
of the family and the prevalence of the spirit of mendicancy which 
generations of destitution has engendered in the poor, to oust 
the parent in favour of the State and create or further propa- 
gate a servile class. Already the President of the “ Eugenics 
Education Society’ is pleading indirectly, for measures to check 
the multiplication of what he is pleased to call “the unfit.’ 
If ever his school get into power, as it may someday. do, unless 
the humanitarian impulses of the faddists are brought under 
the control of Christian principle, Heaven knows what abomina- 
tions we shall see advocated or practised in the name of national 
welfare. 


Things are bad enough as it is. Shameless 

a advocates of “ Birth-control,”’ a euphemism for 
Eugenist. a terrible unnatural crime akin to murder, are 
allowed free entry into our daily, press for 

their pernicious programme. In the Lvening Standard for 
March 11th one of these misguided writers who thinks “ that 
the attitude of the Church has been deplorably negligent in this 
connection’ has the effrontery to cloak her unclean suggestions 
with the garb of religious zeal. Unable to conceive of or appre- 
ciate Christian continence and faced by the improvidence and 
suffering caused by the abuse of the marriage institution, she 


? See his letter to The Times, Feb. 24, 1919. 
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sets out to correct the Church of the ages by her perverted science, 
a specimen of which is seen in her statement that “it is not so 
very long ago that our bodies evolved from an animal ancestry.” 
People are welcome to indulge a belief in that theory, unsup- 
ported as it is by any, real scientific evidence, but for very, 
decency they should refrain from advocating practices which by 
contrast would make the ancestral ape seem moral. What with 
“birth-control” and “easy divorce,” and other features of the “new 
morality,” it is well for the Godless world that the leaven of 
Christianity is still energising in its midst. How far the lament- 
able and literally unprecedented excess of deaths over births 
during the last quarter, amounting to 79,443 (whereas in the 
three preceding years births exceeded deaths by, an average of 
44,785) is due to this pagan propaganda and how far to influ- 
enza, cannot of course, be determined, but, epidemic or no 
epidemic, England will surely experience the fate of France, un- 
less her citizens repudiate the immoral methods of the Eugenists 
and recover the Christian view of marriage. 


Ms Commenting on a letter published in his issue 
_ ‘Saturday fo; March ist, the Editor of the Saturday 
eview” and ‘ . add f 
Bigotry. Review excuses himself for printing what his 
correspondent calls the “ idiotic nonsense” of 
a certain Porcelli, one of the scribes of the Protestant gutter- 
press to whose silly bigotry, we ourselves have had long ago to 
call attention. The Editor’s excuse takes this shape—‘ The 
avowed object of the Roman Catholic priesthood of Quebec is 
to make of Canada what the priests have made of three-fourths 
of Ireland "—consequently such uneducated vapourings as Por- 
celli’s have their uses. This is a characteristically cowardly 
mode of controversy. The Editor does not venture to say, “ what 
the priests have made of three fourths of Ireland "’: he knows he 
can trust to the political and religious prejudices of the bulk of 
his supporters to read into his statement the slander he is careful 
not to utter. However in his subsequent issue, taken to task by 
an able letter from a French Canadian Senator, our Editor be- 
comes more explicit and speaks about “the rule or rather 
tyranny, of the Roman priesthood,” adding that “as in Ireland 
the [Canadian] Catholic priests were very unwilling to allow their 
young men to leave their villages and encounter the liberal edu- 
cation of European camps.” On this we may in turn permit 
ourselves some comments. The first is a note of admiration at 
the colossal impudence of this English writer [his name is Bau- 
mann, but jet that pass] who sets himself magisterially to inform 
a Canadian Catholic about the motives dictating the conduct 
of his own clergy. What shadow of claim has Mr. Arthur Bau- 
mann to an intimate knowledge of Canadian religious questions? 
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Again, can he give any instances which have occurred in Ireland 
or in Quebec of any young man being kept in his “ village,” or 
in his city for that matter, by, clerical authority? The Editor's 
ignorance is on a par with his impertinence: he is repeating 
the usual anticlerical calumnies of which Orangeism has so 
plentiful a supply. As no responsible person should make such 
serious charges without good grounds, he is affecting a know- 
ledge which he cannot possess. Furthermore the phrase—“ the 
liberal education of European camps "’—is the merest clap-trap. 
Every honest man knows that it is quite a question whether any 
real advantage to character accrues from camp life. The “edu- 
cation’ so received has ruined many a career. 

The truth is, and it appears in other comments on the Canadian 
question appearing in the Saturday, the Editor is a British 
“ Prussian,” one of those hopeless persons who have missed the 
lesson of the war. He wants to tear up that scrap of paper, 
the Treaty of Paris and deny the French Canadians their guar- 
anteed language-rights, just as Prussia did in the case of the 
Poles. The resistance of French Canadians to the Imperialistic 
spirit, in which they are supported by millions of patriotic 
Englishmen, stirs him to fury. _ It is not for us to quarrel with 
his politics, but we wish he would leave our religion alone. 


In February, the Representative Council of 

Another the Church of England assembled to dis- 
Anglican Crisis. cuss the relations between the Establishment 
and the State which engendered it. The 

child is desirous of escaping from the tutelage of its parent and 
various proposals making for freedom and autonomy had been 
recommended by a weighty Committee appointed by both the 
Archbishops. But 74e 7imes was up in arms and, in two special 
articles, “from a Correspondent,” and a leader, called attention to 
this mischievous attempt to recast the ecclesiastical establishment 
and alter vitally the character of the National Church. “ It is 
a scheme,” writes the correspondent in horror, “for organizing the 
Church of England as a self-governing denomination within the 
State, and for taking away from the State the ecclesiastical re- 
sponsibility which it has acknowledged since the Reformation,” 
Exactly ; some Anglicans are coming to feel that their Church is 
not the Catholic Church but a National Church,claiming the alle- 
giance of a single people and getting very little of that. The near- 
est approach to Catholicity she can attain is Pan-Anglicanism, 
which is a name, not a reality, for the communities called Epis- 
copal in the Colonies and the States are practically autonomous. 
Those of her members, then, who: want to be more than national, 
want to shake off that State-control which characterised their 
Church since its birth, since otherwise their claim to Catholicity is 
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plainly absurd.Hence the alarm of the Erastians in 7e Times who 
quaintly urge that in ceasing to be National, the Church of Eng- 
land would become even less Catholic than she is, a mere denomi- 
nation, one amongst the rest in the country. As two committees 
had already combined to produce these proposals, the common 
Anglican device of referring the matter to such a body for further 
consideration could not be adopted, and the recommendations 
were approved, They have yet to meet the approval of Parlia- 
ment, 

At the same time the Fathers of the Establishment,assembled in 
Canterbury Convocation, discussed at a sufficiently late hour in 
their Church's history, whether there was sucha thing as schism or 
not, for that is what the debate upon “Co-cperation between the 
Church and dissent” came to. But they were not allowed to make 
up their minds or even to record their disagreement, for a reso- 
lution was passed referring the inconvenient subject to a “ joint 
committee.’’ And thus the bark of Anglicanism, to the credit of 
its helmsmen, was saved yet again from the always impending 


shipwreck, 
THE EDITOR. 





III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.J 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Christ of the Gospels, The [C. Lattey, S.J., in Catholic World, March, 


1919, p. 745] ‘ 
ladulgences [H. E. Hall in Catholic Gazette, March, 1919, p. 55]. 
Profits, The Ethics of [Rev. J. J. Welch in Catholic Times, March 15, 


1919, p. 9]. 
Sin, Remission of, after Death [H. E. Hall in Catholic Gazette, March, 


1919, p. 55]. 
Strikes, The Ethics of [Rev. J. Hughes in Catholic Gazette, March, 
1919, P- 45]- 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 
Anglicanism: a sect like Wesleyanism [Mgr. Moyes in Zad/et, March 
15, 1919, p. 297; Reunion fallacies, /d. in Zad/et, March 28, 1919]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bollandists : their work [H. Delehaye, S.J., in Etudes, March 20, 1919, 

660]. 
* Gee, The degradation of the [E. F. Garesché, S.J., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, March, 1919, p. 256]. 

Democracy, Catholic in origin [Prof. A. Rahilly in Studies, March, 1919, 
p. 1]. 

Gibbons, Golden Jubilee of Card. [ 7ad/e#, March 22, 1919, p. 334]. 

Italy : The of the Unione Popolare (Civilia Cattolica, March 
I, 1919, p. 422; Universe, Feb. 7, 1919]. 

Johnson, Dr., and the Catholic Church [Sir C. Russell in Stwdies, March, 


1919, p. 94) 








REVIEWS 


I—EVOLUTION AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY’ 


R. McDOWELL is the author of one or two previous essays 

on subjects of interest to Christian readers, essays which 

have been favourably received by, the non-Catholic religious re- 
views. It can be cordially acknowledged that he writes in the 
hope of defending the Christian dogmas and has evidently spent 
much thought and labour in the endeavour to understand them. 
Still it is a hazardous endeavour when undertaken independently 
of the lead which has been given by the tradition of the Church 
and the exposition of it which has been furnished by generations 
of Catholic theologians, and this is peculiarly the case when the 
doctrine chosen for such treatment is one so-subtle and mysterious 
as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. It is not surprising then 
that we are unable to find much that we can agree with in the 
author’s new little volume. The ideas it labours to realize and 
express are indeed so alien to those of the Catholic faith and 
theology that one finds it practically. impossible to realize them 
sufficiently to describe them. The general idea is that there is 
Triunity in man, and that by, our study of that we can ascend 
to some kind of knowledge of the Trinity in God. The triunity, 
in man, as explained by the author, is involved in his personality, 
which is essentially triune, involving, as it exhibits itself to the 
psychologist, the three mind states of cognition, affection, and 
conation, and to the philosopher the three constituents of will, 
intellect, and emotion. On the other hand the theologian con- 
ceives of God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and each of these 
Divine Persons is not merely a mode or aspect, but has all the 
three essentials of a complete personality, and there is a close 
connection, which proves to be identity, between conation, 
will, and Fatherhood ; between cognition, intellect, and Sonship ; 
and between affection, emotion, and Spirithood. But surely there 
is no proof here, only a very laboured way of affirming that 
in man there are these three modes of operation which how- 
ever true do not constitute a triune personality, but only a triune 
aspect. The New Testament in speaking of God describes the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as each having all these three 
modes of operation; in other words the author does not go far 
beyond the fact, which no one denies, that the New Testament 
does declare that there are three persons in the Godhead. More- 


? By Stewart A. McDowell, B.D. Cambridge : At the University Press. 
Pp. xxvii. 258. 1918. 
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over he does not see that in thus explaining the three persons of 
the Godhead he is assigning to each of them a complete and dis- 
tinct nature, and so in reality is holding not a trinity, in the One 
Godhead but a tritheism. The author also insists on a doctrine 
which is certainly not to be found in the New Testament, any. 
more than it is in the teaching of the Catholic Church, namely, 
that God is immanent in Christ with a mode of immanence which 
involves His self-limitation, and in the Incarnate Christ had the 
effect of so limiting His knowledge that He was not even con- 
scious of His relation to the Father. 


2—SAINTE-CHANTAL! 


ISS E. K. SANDERS, the writer of this little biographical 

memoir has previously written similar memoirs of St. 
Vincent de Paul and Angélique de Port Royal. It was natural) 
that in her continued interest in the history of French Catholicism 
at that period she would now add to her list a similar memoir of 
another saintly character of the same period, St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, or as she calls her after the French usage Sainte Chantal. 
If we mistake not Miss Sanders is not herself a Catholic, at all 
events in the sense we ourselves attach to the term, but her writing 
shows how largely she is in sympathy with Catholic ideals and 
how fully she can enter into the type of Catholic thought and its 
modes of expressing itself—a thing which is the more remark- 
able as she publishes under the auspices of the S.P.C.K. Her 
short preface testifies to the correctness with which she estimates 
the problems raised by this Study, in Vocation, as she very suit- 
ably calls her essay. For in it she takes occasion to contrast 
Sainte Chantal with Madame Guyon, one of her contemporaries 
who, like her, was notable for her method of prayer. 


The one [Madame Guyon] regarded herself as highly. 
privileged, as exalted to a plane beyond the ken of ordin- 
ary humanity, and endowed with a capacity for union with 
the Divine ‘Will which emancipated her from the laws by 
which human society is governed; the other ranked herself 
as the least in spiritual order among her associates .. . 
and those deep experiences which marked her in the eyes 
of others as chosen by God and tested by the Divine Fire, 
increased her self-abasement. “I do not heed the suffering, 
my fear is that I am offending.” That was her protest. 


Also in that preface she expresses her mind on that other 
problem of religious vocation the bearing of which on the life 


' A Study in Vocation. By E. K. Sanders. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 
316. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
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of Sainte Chantal has so much prejudiced the opinion of English 
readers against her. For she was at the time of her clothing at 
Annecy a comparatively young widow, with the responsibility 
upon her for the nurture and training of six young children, the 
eldest of whom was only fourteen. How could it be right to de- 
prive them of a mother's care? Ordinarily no doubt a Catholic 
spiritual adviser would dissuade one so situated from thinking 
thus to leave her children to the care of others, but after all 
there are in the Gospels those words of our Lord when sending 
forth his apostles on their mission, “He that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me," which involves that 
there are cases when the work of God calls for such separation, 
and Sainte Chantal, advised by St. Francis of Sales, judged that 
her case came within the category, This the author sees, and she 
brings out clearly in her book how passionate was the affection 
of this saintly woman for her children, and how carefully, and 
wisely she watched over their best interests throughout; how, 
too, the results of her vocation justified the judgment that it was 
from God. ‘The writer handles too very delicately, the question 
of her subject's interior trials and temptations, and of the place 
they fill in the spiritual cultivation of her soul, though perhaps 
here she fails somewhat to realize, what no doubt it is hard in 
such cases to realize, how the interior sufferings therein arising 
would be consistent with a real and solid spiritual gladness which 
redeemed her life from the note of sadness. 

The relations between Sainte Chantal and the Abbess An- 
gélique of Port Royal is an episode attractive to all, but especially, 
so to one who had written a previous essay on Mére Angélique. 
This latter was nineteen years younger than Sainte Chantal, and 
was still in her twenties when she fell under her influence for a 
while as under that of St. Francis de Sales. She wanted to 
resign her abbey and enter as a novice at Annecy. There were 
difficulties on the way from several sides, but Sainte Chantal, 
though not St. Francis was disposed to favour the idea which makes 
one wonder what would have been the outcome had she carried it 
out. One cannot, of course, say, but this was very. many years 
before Angélique was led by the two evil geniuses of her life, the 
Abbé de S. Cyran and her brother Antoine into revolt against the 
authority af the Church, and independently too of all that she had 
in her noble qualities which might have been material for trans- 
forming her into a woman of high sanctity. Miss Sanders is not 
so happy is her dealing with the nine letters, published in 1645, 
under the name of the Abbé de Saint-Cyran by, Robert Arnauld 
d’Andilly. She refers for a discussion of these to Mgr. Bou- 
gaud’s Appendix to his life of Sainte Chantal. They profess to be 
letters exchanged between Sainte Chantal and Mére Angélique 
at a later date when the unorthodox methods of Saint-Cyran 
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had become known to St. Vincent de Paul but not to the general 
public. They were obviously published by the Jansenist party 
which had just been condemned and with the view of representing 
Sainte Chantal as approving of the Jansenist doings at Port Royal, 
though they do not really prove it. But they are mere copies, 
the originals of which, though called for by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, were never forthcoming, and there are phrases 
in them which prove that if substantially correct they have been 
interpolated. All this is clear from Mgr. Bougaud’s examination 
of their text, but Miss Sanders has failed to see it, and takes them 
as probably authentic. 


3—ENGLISH LITURGICAL COLOURS? 


T is not easy to suppress a certain feeling of impatience when 
one is convinced that much patient industry and sound scholar- 
ship, not to speak of resources of a more material kind, have 
been expended upon an investigation which can never yield 
results proportionate to the labour involved. We have the fullest 
sympathy for the liturgical tastes of the two distinguished ecclesi- 
ologists who are concerned in the production of this handsome 
volume. We also gladly bear testimony to the excellence of their 
editorial work, which in spite of the fact that it deals mainly with 
materials previously printed, cannot have failed to involve many 
points of difficulty. But when we come to consider the expecta- 
tion which would naturally be raised, at any rate in an outsider, 
by the title of the book, which seems to speak of system and law, 
based perhaps upon some profound mystical significance, it is 
hard not to suppose that some at least of their readers will be 
seriously disappointed. More than fifty years ago, as the editors 
inform us in their Preface, a certain J. C. J., who was perhaps one 
of the earliest of Anglicans to interest himself in this subject, 
pointed out in the Ecclestologist that 
In early times richness of material seems to have been the chief point 


aimed at ; a good deal being left to the fancy and taste of the donors, 
most of all to the bishops, sacristans and clergy. 


Moreover he remarks : 


First of all then it is quite clear that the English did not bind them- 
selves down to the so-called ecclesiastical colours. By this I do not mean 
to say that they never had particular colours for particular days, but that 
they allowed themselves much more liberty than modern Rome allows to 
her members. 


So far as we have been able to look through the closely filled 


' By William St. John Hope and E. G. Cuthbert Atchley. London : 
S.P.C.K. Pp. xii. 274. Price, 25s. net. 1918. 
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and well documented pages of the volume before us, the main 
result of this thorough investigation is to vindicate the perspi- 
cacity of J.C. J. But while we must dismiss from our minds in 
studying medizval vestments from the point of view of their 
colour, any idea of strict rules punctiliously attended to, still there 
were certain principles which obtained some sort of recognition in 
particular dioceses and particular localities. Sir W. St. John 
Hope and Dr. Atchley have conscientiously gathered together, 
from synodal decrees—nothing, by the way, could be more signi- 
ficant of the slight importance.attached to the subject than the 
rarity of such enactments—custumals, service books, and other 
similar sources, all that is to be found in the way of positive 
prescription, while the bulk of their volume is made up of extracts 
from ecclesiastical inventories in which the colour of the vestments 
(of whatever kind) is precisely indicated. Their dépouillement of the 
available material seems to have been very thorough, and it will 
thus be readily understood that a great amount of useful inform- 
ation dealing with ecclesiastical vesture of all kinds—even the 
lenten curtain plays a conspicuous part in their researches—is 
thus brought into focus and suggests many interesting com- 
parisons. The book has an excellent Index, and Sir W. St. John 
Hope’s name will be accepted by every student of archzology as 
a guarantee of accuracy. For all who have anything to do with 
the editing of medizval church inventories, this volume will be a 
guide and help of the very greatest value. 


4—THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES' 


HE author of this treatise on the Thirity-nine Articles being 
a former Chaplain of Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, and a present 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, should have 
some experience of the teaching of the Thirty-nine Articles which 
commends itself to the High Church party, and his authorship 
should betoken that this treatise is likely to become a standard 
manual among them. Though there is much in it that we 
naturally cannot agree to, it is due to him to acknowledge that 
it is well and thoughtfully compiled and shows good knowledge 
of its subject, though unfortunately it shows also the usual want 
of accurate study of Catholic authorities when dealing with points 
where Catholicism is concerned. Still it is everywhere courteous 
in its references to Catholic belief. 
In the short Preface the author explains why, though he is not, 


1A Theological Introduction to the XXXIX Articles of the Church g 
England. By E.J. Bicknell, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. xiii. 559. 
Price, 21s. net. 1919. 
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as we might expect, enamoured of the Thirty-nine Articles—and 
perhaps would call them opprobriously in his private allusions the 
Forty Stripes save one—he finds it necessary to take them as the 
text-book for what is intended as a simple manual of Anglican 
theology. ‘“ Not only are all candidates for ordination required 
to give a general assent to the Articles, but the course at 
Theological Colleges is of necessity guided by Bishops’ exami- 
nations.” That is intelligible and, as the great objection to the 
Articles is that in their order and sequence they are not governed 
by any logical principle but by bemg of Protestant origin (as an 
historical section explains), they follow the contingent course of 
Reformation controversies, and omit fundamental points which 
in a theological statement should have been given their proper 
and integral position. To remedy this defect the author regroups 
the Articles with some disregard for their chronological order‘ 
though even this fails to supply for the downright omission of 
some fundamental doctrines; and he is often sore put to it to 
connect his expositions with the language of the Articles under 
which they are treated. The gem of the book to our mind is the 
section on the Resurrection of our Lord, which is not only 
thoroughly orthodox but very well done and convincing. The 
section on theVirgin-birth is equally to be commended. That on 
the Atonement is not so satisfactory. There is too much stress laid 
on modern views of sacrifice, drawn as they are from the ideas and 
usages of pagan tribes in place of those which can be gathered 
from the usage of the Old Testament times. That the author 
believes that “‘the dominant theory of the Atonement in the 
Church till the time of St. Anselm” was that which held that the 
crucifixion was a ransom paid by Christ to the devil convicts him 
of a somewhat superficial acquaintance with Patristic theology, 
for though there is an element of truth in the allegation there is a 
serious want of proportion in stating it as so universally and 
exclusively taught by the Fathers. Still, on the whole, he 
comes to a fairly orthodox statement of the dogma. In 
the sections on Justification and the nature of Good Works 
he is tied by the language of the Articles, which, though more 
temperate than that of the foreign Reformers and English 
Puritans, leaves little room for a Catholic interpretation, and 
hence in following those Articles the author falls into the fatal 
mistake of ascribing the attestation of the divine forgiveness not 
to the intellectual consciousness that the conditions have been 
fulfilled in view of which God's forgiveness is assured through the 
pronunciation of absolution or of the act of contrition duly and 
sincerely uttered, but to a feeling of acceptance which is indeed 
dignified with the name of experience, but has no reality or trust- 
worthiness beyond that of a discharge of sensible emotion. 
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As regards the questions at issue between Anglicans and our- 
selves, we have already made the necessary criticism, but we 
must add our regret that the author has not seen his way to go 
further. Controversy, if conducted in a serious and courteous 
spirit, as it is by the author, is so far to the good, and if writers 
on either side will take pains to try and understand what the 
arguments offered to them are and strive to meet them as best they 
can, is a process which gradually and progressively leads on to 
the recognition of the truth, since only truth can stand such a 
rigid process of testing. 

Just one word on another shortcoming which we regret to find 
in an author whose Christian belief establishes a bond of sym- 
pathy between us. The author has not known how to trust the 
teaching of Holy Scriptures as against the errors of modern 
rationalism with its quite unfounded ideas of evolution. In one 
place in illustration of this, we note how he rejects as untenable 
the descent of the human race from Adam. 








SHORT NOTICES 


APOLOGETIC. 


ATHER HULL,S.J.,in Man’s Great Concern: the Management of Life 
F (Herder: 1s.6d. net),has in view a community which has no knowledge 
of the Christian morality and yet needs moral training such as cannot be 
conveyed in terms of its own belief. So he falls back on Natural 
Theology, the science which systematizes all that right reason can tell 
us about God and our duties in His regard. It is interesting to see how 
wide and strong is the morality which can thus be established,—-a proof 
that God's positive law only emphasizes and expands what reason already 
suggests. The book, which is in catechetical form, is meant for use in 
Indian schools, where the vast majority of the students are pagans of 
sorts. It is drawn out with all the author's analytical skill, and should 
be a great power for good. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Father Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., has written a most helpful, and in 
many respects original, book on the Priesthood, called The Mediator 
(Herder: 7s. net), the leading idea of which is that the priest, alter 
Christus by his office, should keep constantly before his eyes the “ me- 


diating ” qualities of his divine Model and shape his outlook and conduct 
by them. The plan is simple, clear and thorough. The example of our 
Lord as detailed in Scripture is first of all discussed under a great 
variety of heads, some 34 in all, and then application is made to cor- 
responding aspects of the priestly life. Thus the author manages to put 
forward the highest of ideals without any semblance of advocating his 
own opinion or affecting any moral superiority. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


The Conferences for Men (Herder: 8s. 6d. net) which Father Reynold 
Kuehnel has added to a long list of similar books of his may reasonably 
be classed as sociological, for they were intended to instruct those to 
whom they were addressed in their duties as citizens of this world and 
heads of households. They are mainly occupied with education and the 
social question, are severely practical but, perhaps because dating from 
before the war, do not always take account of the profound changes in 
economics which that cataclysm is bringing about. 


HISTORICAL. 


The centenary of the re-establishment of the Society of Jesus (Aug. 7, 
1914), occurring in the first days of the war, was naturally not noticed 
by the outside world, and even in the Order received much less attention 
than was its due. One singular effect of the state of war is the appear- 
ance now of an interesting brochure, written by Pére Paul Pierling, S.J., 
head of the Bibliotheque Siave in Brussels, and dated June, 1914. It 
contains the correspondence conducted between Mgr. Joseph Marotti, 
Secretary of Pius VI. and various people in Russia, during the years 
1798—1803, on the subject of the formal recognition of the Jesuits in that 
Empire where, owing to the prohibition of the Brief of Suppression by 
Catherine II., the Order had been, let us say, providentially preserved. 
It was mainly due to the persistent efforts of Marotti, himself an ex-Jesuit, 
that obstacles to this recognition in Rome and elsewhere were removed, 
and Pére Pierling is rightly anxious that the memory of so good a friend 
should never fade, as indeed Father Gruber, the first General of the re- 
stored body, promised it should not, amongst his brethren. Thé letters 
are not wholly new, for most of them were translated and published in 
Etudes as long ago as 1879, but Pére Pierling, whom the world knows as 
the author of an exhaustive history, Za Russie et le Saint-Siége, has put 
them in their proper setting, and in a valuable introduction has pointed 
out their significance. It is, indeed, due to his foresight in having them 
transcribed in 1873 that their preservation is due, for the originals appar- 
ently perished in the plunder of Italian religious houses in that year. 


FICTION. 


There is lots of adventure and mystification in Mrs.Storer’s latest novel 
The Villa Rossignol or the Advance of Islam (Herder: 4s. 6d. net), 
which begins with a suicide at Monte Carlo and concerns the attempted 
abduction of an English heiress by an emissary of the Grand Turk. The 
religious interest, which is never absent from Mrs. Storer’s books, con- 
sists in the warning conveyed against the spread of the Mohammedan 
creed amongst a certain class, on account of the license it allows. 

English topography occupies a large part of a girls’ story—An Un- 
willing Traveller (Herder: 3s.6d. net) by Mary E. Donovan—and not 
a little American natural history. But both are cleverly interwoven with 
the fortunes of a little Anglo-American girl whom an elderly English 
nobleman kidnapped believing her to be his granddaughter. She was not, 
but turned out to be quite a respectable heiress on her own account. 

Mr. A. S. Cripps, in his collection of stories called Cinderella in the 
South (Blackwell: 6s. net), compares Africa in the family of nations to 
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the drudge in the fairy tale, and of her sisters—the Powers which have di- 
vided and exploited her—he says,‘‘l like them better when they keep away.” 
He is full of sympathy with his subject, a sympathy which springs from 
knowledge and love. The tales deal mainly with episodes in Anglican 
missionary life in the veld. 

Under a title borrowed from Maeterlinck, Le Tragique Quotidien 
(Lethielleux: 4.30 fr.), Father Louis Perroy has grouped an essay, three 
plays and a story, expressive of the vanity of human wishes, which will 
be read with interest by students of French Catholic literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lieut. Trevor T. Berry's booklet The Hope of the World (P. S. King: 
5s. net) was clearly written before the Armistice, and actual events have 
somewhat discounted the speculations it embodies. However, as a general 
appreciation of the evil and futility of war, and the consequent necessity, 
if Christian civilization is to survive, of some form of a League of Nations, 
it is worth attention, for it is written from a thoroughly Christian stand- 
point, and does not blink the fact that “imperialism " is not wholly a 
German product. 

Those who have not seen Father Thurston’s article Zhe Scandal of 
the Theosophist Bishops in THE MONTH for July, 1918, will be startled 
and horrified at the revelations contained in Mr. Stanley Morison’s pam- 
phlet, Some Fruits of Theosophy (Harding and More: 2s. net), which 
narrates in chronological detail the rise of the futile Old Catholic move- 
ment, its introduction into England by the egregious Bishop Mathew, 
and its capture, Orders, alas! as well as name and ceremonial, by a crew 
of immoral adventurers, most of them leading figures in Theosophical 
circles. We may hope that this disclosure, amply documented as it is, will 
lead to the repudiation of this disgraceful sect by all honest and decent- 
minded folk. A word of praise must be given to the really beautiful 
production of the booklet, a choice specimen of typographical art. 

* Himself a lifelong student of military science, with much personal 
knowledge of campaigning, an accomplished writer, moreover, with many 
historical and biographical works to his credit, Captain A. Hilliard 
Atteridge was admirably equipped to write a popular account of the Allied 
Generalissimo and his work. And the biography he has produced—Mar- 
shal Foch and his Theory of Modern War (Harding and More: 6s. net) 
—fully comes up to our expectations. It gives a clear, life-like picture of 
a character whose extreme simplicity might make description difficult, 
of a life devoted to one ideal and spent in the fulfilment of professional 
duties, and of a mind whose genius by a rare chance could find its com- 
plete expression in act. After a preliminary outline sketch of the great 
soldier's family and early life, Captain Atteridge devotes several chap- 
ters to an analysis of his two classical works on the art of war, and then 
shows in detail how the theorist acted what he taught, first of all in 
subsidiary commands and finally as master of the greatest Army ever 
directed by a single mind. It is a finished piece of biography, full of 
interest even to those unfamiliar with military detail, and it does not fail 
to emphasize the spiritual side of its subject’s character, which makes him 
something more than a mighty military genius., viz., a good Christian. 

In language suited to the high poetry of his theme Mr. Shane Leslie 
has told The Story of St. Patrick’s Purgatory (Herder: 2s. 6d. net), com- 
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bining an historical account of the famous Lough Derg pilgrimage with 
the many beautiful legends which have clustered around it. The devotion 
which still marks the spot and the occasion, and which has grown in 
volume and intensity during these troublous times, is a sign that God 
has in truth marked the lonely Donegal lake and its island as one of the 
Holy Places of the earth. Mr. Leslie’s book gives a fitting literary setting 
to the beautiful religious memories which hallow it. 

We are not in the habit of reviewing magazines, but several articles 
in recent issues of Lloyd’s (8d. net) call for notice. The March number 
contained an able exposure of Spiritism by Miss May Bateman, and in 
the current issue there is a capital appreciation of Sir Mark Sykes by Mr. 
James Douglas, and Lady Beecham denounces on grounds both of reason 
and experience the laws permitting divorce. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The latest number of the Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents), 
that of Feb. 22nd, is largely occupied with the statement of the case for 
Ireland. It also contains an appeal for Catholic Co-operation and a note 
on Cremation, besides a useful list of orthodox Zives of Our Lord. 

The Catholic Truth Society is represented by four penny pamphlets— 
Devotion to Mary, by G. Elliot Anstruther, which explains what is a 
puzzle to many ill-informed non-Catholics; The Conversion of St. 
Augustine, translated from the “Confessions” by Mary H. Allies; Liberal 
Christianity and its Alternative, by Mr. Leo Ward, on whom, we are led 
to hope, has fallen the mantle of his distinguished father; and finally, 
The Resurrection, a timely discussion, historical and devotional, by Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., of the basic miracle of our faith. It has also reprinted 
a striking Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of Brentwood which justly extols 
the work of the C.T.S. in combating the errors of the day. 

Father Plater’s third Letter to a Catholic Soldier (C.S.G.: 4d.; 12 
for 6d., post free) gives very sound advice for the troublous period of 
reconstruction, the time pre-eminently, when Catholics should unite to 
put forth and make acceptable the Christian solution of current problems. 

The management of that enterprising little monthly review, Za Revue 
des Jeunes, has organized in Paris a series of weekly conferences with 
the general title ““L’Utilisation de la Victorie.”’ The idea is the same that is 

animating Catholics in every land,—the desire to re-baptize civilization 
and to bring it back to the observance of those principles of justice which 
gave it birth. In the first,Le Programme d’une Revue Catholique Moderne, 
the Abbé Sertillanges, the Editor of the Revue, sketches the reconstructive 
work which forms the programme of his journal; in the second, L’Heritage 
des Jeunes,M.Victor Bucaille urges his audience to give practical effect in 
peace as in war to their Catholic principles in public life, and finally Pére 
Gillet, O.P., in Les Sources de la Pensée Catholique, shows how Catholic 
philosophy, by maintaining the sound principles of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, has managed to avoid the pitfalls and blind-alleys in which all 
the systems which have broken with tradition have finally found them- 
selves. This series of conferences, of which an excellent programme is 
given should do much to help Christian civilization in France. Further 
numbers which have reached us since are: Notre Mission Sociale, by 
the eminent publicist and writer M. Henri Joly, and L’Activité Féminine 
de Demain, by Mlle. Léontine Zanta, D.és.L. These conferences are 
to be obtained at the Office of the Revue, 3 rue de Luynes, Paris, at 
50 cent. each, ' % sm 
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